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WHY THEY COME TO ME 


FROM MY DAILY MAIL— 


"\YJHAT | want is real advice and a little encouragement, and someene who wil! 
make me stick to it." 


"| don't want stereotyped phrases and lesson sheets. | want some real help." 


"I used to sell my steries regularly, but for the past year I've sold only abeut onc 
in ten. Can you help me find out what's the matter?" 


"I'm just starting on a writing career. I've never written anything for sale, and 
| want. your help in getting started." 

"I've tried lets of so-called critics and agents and they haven't helped me a bit. 
Now I'm going to step bargain hunting and get some real help from you." 


WHY DID THEY COME TO ME INSTEAD 
OF STRUGGLING ALONE? 


They wrote to me because they knew that | produce results. They knew that | have 
built hundreds of successful literary careers, that many beginners thank me for 
the sale of their first manuscript. Authors have stepped from the pulps into the 
big circulation magazines with my help. | have A> scanty with some of the cur- 
rent leading authors of popular magazine serials. My students have had their 
novels on the best seller lists and in every bookstore window. 


WHY DID THEY COME TO ME INSTEAD OF 
TO SOMEONE ELSE? 


Many of them decided to get my help after reading “Narrative technique”, the 
prow’ Soe text on fiction writing, used a college students, their teachers, and by 
free lancers all over the world. They saw my articles in The Saturday Review of 
Literature, The American Scholar, North American Review, The English Journal, 
and other critical magazines, or my latest book, "Writing As a Career", recently 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Co, 


They knew that | have been the leading adviser and instructor of American writers 
for fifteen years, that | am teaching the largest fiction writing classes in the country 
at New York University. They kriew that | have had a wide range of practical ex- 
perience: fiction editor of Collier's, editor of Travel Magazine, and managing 
editor of Nation's Business, author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's and The Woman's Home Companion. 


What will your question be? What is eg problem? Write me. Ask all the ques- 
tions you like. Request my free pamphlet, ‘How | work with Writers”. 


Fees, up to 5,000 words: $3.00 for an Agency Report (appraisal of sales values) 
$5.00 for a Collaborative Criticism (full report with constructive advice). 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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The Forum 


Sir: 

This is just another bouquet for your Collec- 
tion Department. Last July I had aa article in 
Fire Protection for which I was unable to collect 
although the editor had asked my rates in ad- 
vance. He not only did not pay, but did not 
send me a copy of the issue in which the article 
appeared and refused to answer my letters. Then 
I reported it to you, and not long ago a check 
came floating miraculously in. You may be sure 
that I shall continue to appear in the line up at 
the Times Square Subway Magazine Stand each 
month to be among the first to buy your indis- 
pensable magazine. 











James HAarGAN, 
74 La Salle St., New York, N. Y. 

The collection department of WriTER’s Dicest 
makes no charge. To file a complaint send a 
stamped addressed envelope and ask for Form C. 
Do not send data unless it is on Form C. When 
publishers fail to pay, the Dicest writes all of 
their advertisers (actual and prospective) giving 
the facts about the recalcitrant publisher. Result: 
Publishers pay up. About 2% of the magazine 
publishers are perennially hard up; and worse 
than slow pay.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Would you please publish the fact that this 
writer is constantly in the market for good orig- 
inal cartoon gags of the Satevepost and Collier’s 
type. Payment is on 50-50 basis. Reports made 
immediately. Stamped envelope should accom- 
pany submissions. 


C. K. Wem, Bend, Oregon. 





Dear Mr. Abbott and Mr. Mathieu: 


You’ve both been so nice to me that I couldn’t 
address this very excited letter to the one without 
also addressing the other. Well, let me spill it 
before I burst. I just sold a story to Liberty! 

Oh, a very short little “baby” story, not quite 
a thousand words, but a story all the same. And 
Mr. Graeve wrote me, requesting references. Im- 
mediately I thought of my friends at WriTER’s 
Dicest. Would it be asking too much for you 
to drop a line for me to Liberty?. I would 
appreciate it no end, and I couldn’t have, from 
anywhere, a reference of which I would be 
prouder. 

I also thought you might be interested to know 
that I sold another short short at ten cents a word 
to Screen and Radio Weekly, through Mr. Len- 
niger. And also a 2500 word story which you 
once criticized for me, “‘God’s Ways” to the new 
and so litah-rary “Southern Literary Messenger,” 


Reviewed favorably by 
250 newspapers and 
magazines. 


The 
Writer’s Market 


... has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


T= only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1939 Writer’s 

Market. This has been checked and double-checked 

by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 

and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 

writers. , 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and improved 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us. to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 

@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 
nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 
classified, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 
Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 

Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 

etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 

ars in The 1939 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincianati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 1939 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 

() Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one a of “The 
ig aii Market.”” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in ull. 


Name 
Address 


Be csicarcaamiWicceh pak action ayaa 
My subscription is [) new (J renewal [ extension 











The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th S ae : : . aie . 0% 
t., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly. 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 19, No. 5. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 











Wrirer’s DicEest 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write but 
the fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then read what Fulton Oursler, editor of 
Liberty, has to say on the subject: 


MORE ROOM FOR NEW WRITERS 
THAN EVER BEFORE 
“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today—and especially in LIBERTY MAGAZINE—than ever 
before. Some of the greatest of writing men and women 
have passed from the scene in recent years. Who will take 
their places? Who will be the new Robert W. Chambers, 
Edger Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, and many others whose 
work we have published? It is also true that more people 
are trying to write than ever before, but talent is still rare 
and She weiter still must learn his craft, as few of the new- 
comers, nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, riches and 


happiness of achievement await the new men and women 
of power.” 


= Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
free Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by fiction and 
article writing. 

The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert 
analysis of your latent ability, your powers of 
imagination, logic, etc. All applicants do not pass 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the 
famous N. I. A. course based on the practical 
training given by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy-Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop 
your individual manner instead of trying to copy 
the style of others. 

You “cover” actual assignments such as metro- 
politan reporters get. Although you work at home, 
on your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced newspaper men. 

It is a really fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of months you can 
acquire the coveted “professional” touch. Then 
you're ready for market with greatly improved 
chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first my is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. 
It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move towards the most enjoy- 
able and profitable occupation—writing for publication! 
ewspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer's Digest, April. 


Ne eal will eall on you.) 7D66A9 








published by the Deitz Brothers, in Richmond 
Well, let me stop and start staring at Mr. Graeve’s 
letter again ! 
’ My best, always, 
Mary Frances Moroan, 
2116 Jefferson Ave., Covington, La. 


Dear Mr. Graeve: 

Glad you asked about Mary Frances. She’s one 
of several thousand free lance writers who got 
their first start through ideas, markets and en. 
couraging instruction offered monthly in the pages 
of the Dicest. Far from a beginner, and equally 
far from a top notch (see page 5—The Writer’ 
Year Book), Miss Morgan has traveled, sold a 
half hundred or more stories to the pulps, and 
is now beginning to crack the best slicks. Far 
behind her, but itching for a chance to push 
ahead, comes beginner Kelley. (See below.) 







































Sir: 

I have just re-read my February Wrirer’s 
Dicrest and came across Ferne B. Johnson’s letter 
and your comment. Johnson has received a 
check for three dollars, for which let’s give three 
cheers ! 

You say the biggest money maker of the Dicgst 
readers is Edgar Rice Burroughs. The tinniest is 
Beginner Johnson. I beg your pardon! J hold 
that distinction, if such it be. To date I have 
earned the insignificant, though-thankful-for-that. 
much, sum of One Dollar, as a prize for a letter 
in Dell Publishing Company’s “Thrilling Love.” 

I am not selling at present, only learning to 
write, and hope some day, by studying and work- 
ing hard at writing, to get into print. 

When I started to write and took your course 
in short story writing, the first thing I learned, 
was, that I didn’t know a durn thing about the 
whole business. 

I am studying every grammar and writer’s book 
I can get hold of. I have never gone to high- 
school, I am a miner’s wife, and see life around 
me as it usually isn’t lived. I have been to the 
mountains. Lived in cities, hamlets, and every 
place where a miner’s wandering feet, and won- 
dering mind will take him. 

I enjoy Wrirer’s Dicest and learn from it. 

Here’s to Writer’s Digest, 
Long may it Pave, 
The way for writers, 
Zealous and brave. 
Mrs. Bernarp KELtey, 
McKeefrey, W. Va. 





Sir: 

Crime Busters: 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
John L. Nanovic, Editor. Wants detective stor 
ies, especially with unusual characters. Action 
or characterization, depending on whichever suits 
the character best. In other words, we have no 
particular requirements, except that the story 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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HAVE YOU WRITING INSURANCE? 


Inielligent men take out insurance to protect 
themselves and their loved ones against ac- 
cident and death. All insurance is a safe- 
guard for the future, and you should insure 
your future as a writer. No one can honestly 
guarantee to sell a particular story for you. 
But by getting the proper critical help you can 
insure yourself against writing stories based 

upon the themes editors taboo; you can in- 
EO ein GOOD HOUSEREEP. sure yourself against needless errors which 
_ sh ae oar tga gaa cost you time and money. You can rest as- 


many other magazines. He writes: 


“When LIBERTY sent in that check sured you will be getting the same assistance 
for my latest story I felt as though 2 F ‘ 
you should keep it, because just about which resulted in the following remarkable 


everything I’ve learned about com- 
mercial fiction I’ve learned from you!” record for 1938: 











OF ALL SCRIPTS | ACCEPTED DURING 1938, BETTER THAN ONE OUT OF THREE BROUGHT CLIENTS 
CHECKS FROM EDITORS! THINK OF WHAT THAT MEANS—AT LEAST ONE OUT OF EVERY THREE 
SCRIPTS LEAVING THIS OFFICE BRINGS BACK A CHECK. AND EVEN THOSE CLIENTS WHO DIDN'T 
RECEIVE CHECKS, RECEIVED VALUABLE MARKET INFORMATION AND CRITICAL ADVICE. 


Every month new writers cash dividends through my policy in the form of checks for 
first sales. Professional and semi-professional. writers receive dividends because I 
help them put their stories into the best possible shape before submitting them; and 
then sell the stories for them to literary, big smooth-paper, specialty, and all-fiction 
magazines. 


This same insurance is available for you. Send me a script for criticism (Fees: For 
stories up to 2000 words, $3.00; for stories of 2000 to 5000, $5.00; 75c per thousand 
thereafter to 10,000. Special rates on novels) and attach the coupon below. When 
you have five signed coupons returned to you—a similar coupon will appear on this 
page each month for the next five months—mail them to me with a story or article 
up to 5000 words. I'll criticize it for you FREE! 


A copy of SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS will be sent you with your first report, 
or free upon request with a 3c stamp. It will help you to sales. 





LURTON BLASSINGAME 


LURTONBLASSINGAME =; NEW york city 


I want to take advantage of your offer to help me insure my 
writing. Please sign and return the coupon to me—with the 
criticism fee if the story is ready to sell now. If it’s not, re- 
Author of stories in more than turn the coupon with a full criticism of the story and detailed 
: suggestions for revision if the story has editorial possibilities. 
@ score of literary, smooth 


Paper and all-fiction magazines. 
Name . 


10 E. 43rd St, New York City asi 


ee 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





THERE 1S MONEY IN 
WRITING FOR THE SCREEN 


Welford Beaton, America’s foremost motion picture 
authority, and Editor of the , Hollywood Spectator, has 
written “A Plea and a Pla lay’’—an excellent text book 
for those ambitious to make big money by following 
careers as screen writers. The London, England, Express 
says: ‘Welford Beaton is America’s most discerning 
motion picture critic. his craftsmanship Fannie 
Hurst says Mr. Beaton writes “in a manner to delight 
the soul of a scribe.’’ His book contains a plea for less 
dialogue, the reason why it is desirable, and a complete 
screen play, written for the camera, which demonstrates 
how it can be done. 

The edition is limited 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. PRICE $1.00 


HOLLYWOOD SPECTATOR 
(Hollywood’s Oldest Screen Publication) 
6513 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 


| HATE THE SHIVER 


Who said that. Noone. Why. Because the shiver is the 
greatest little magapaper that. Its crazy. Its impossible. 
Yet its done. Send in a dime for a fourweek subscription 
and join the hundreds wondering what makes it tick. 
Youll die. Better still $1.00 gets a years worth of 52 
weekly copies while 50c wow. Mention Writers Digest for 
10c sub. Address THE WEAKLY SHIVER 1339 S KIL 
DARE AVE. CHICAGO ILL. 











HOW TO GET MORE 


PLEASURE PROFIT 


Don’t waste good Boag l 
every 5 picture a good picture. 


ntest prizes! Sell you 
hotos for cash to magazines and newspapers! Write 
jay for cae Catalog. that explains our home-study 
course—an to learn photography at home. 
Convenient! Inexpensive! UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRA- 
HERS, Dept. 64, 10 West 33 Street, New York City. 








AUTHORS’ AND TYPISTS' SUPPLIES 


Envelopes—28 Ib. Glazed Kraft: 25 9x12 and 25 9!x12', 
85c; 25 6x9 and 25 614x9'%, 60c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 
75c. Hamimermill Bond Boxed 500 sheets, light $1.25; 
heavy $1.45. Ribbons 50c, 3 for $1.35. Carbon 25 sheets 40c. 
500 name and address stickers 25c. West of Rockies add 
10% to prices. Complete list on request. Research Service. 


LE B. GOOCH Box 202 Hernando, Miss. 











GAG-CARTOON 


MAKE BIG MONEY — AT Bane — BY sage 
to $200.00 per vere ge 


LD. Be your own boss! SS 
les: OOO illustration course ~ ote you S$ 80 
how. No. experience needed to start. CARTOON s 
MARKETS INCLUDED. All for 

Send name today for FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 


Box 106—Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 


MURDER MANUAL Handbook for Mystery 
: Writers. Full of plots, 
methods, poisons, clues, characters, localcolor, etc. Used 
by professionals, Condemned by cranks. $1 postpaid. 
H Thesaurus of vivid, vital 
The Said Book character building picture-ac- 
tion said-substitutes. Terse, concise, succinct. For char- 
acter portrayal, dialogue construction. $1.50 postpaid. 
. Sea and Navy. 2. Dr., 
Local Color Group ; Fn and. ‘Hospital. 3. 
Air story. (25c each). my. Fire (City and 
Forest). 6. Radio (Bicsts and am). 
Theatre. 8. North Woods (10c each). 9. i 
|. aap Gee Sa Lumbering (Sc each). 
‘‘What is Glamour?” “Secondary Character in 
“A Writer’s Filing System’’ and ‘‘Distant 
Pastures,’’ $1.50 postpaid. 
the publications listed 
ALL above, plus Plot, Clue Special NOW 
and Time Chart, Mystery Markets, Dialogue Analysis 
—$3.50 postpaid. 
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leave the reader with an impression that he has 
read something good. First submissions should 
not be ak »ve 7000 words. ‘After a story has been 
printed aid readers show a distinct liking for 
that character, we repeat such character regularly 
and increase the word length according to the 
popularity of a character. Rates are one cent and 
up, scaled according to the reader preference of 
each story. Reports within a week. 

Doc Savage: 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Wants fast. 
moving adventure stories with American heroes 
located anywhere in the world. Lengths: 3000 
to 6000 words. Rates: one cent a word and up. 
Reports within a week. The long novel is writ. 
ten to contract and we are not interested in new 
applicants for this task. 

The Shadow Magazine: 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Wants 
detective stories of action and mystery. We do 
not want any crime stories. Word limits up to 
6000. Rates are one cent a word and up. Re. 
ports within a week. The long novel is written 
to contract and we are not interested in new 
applicants for this task. 

S. & S. 





Sir: 

I started writing twelve years ago. I turned 
out a very great deal of stuff, selling on the aver- 
age about twenty per cent of what I wrote. I 
never received any instruction, and certainly 
omitted to study markets, hence the large per cent 
of rejections. Between 1927 and 1931 I pub 
lished one novel, THE SCARLET GENTLE. 
MAN, which appeared in London and Canada, 
and was as a matter of fact amongst the runners 
up in DODD MEAD—PICTORIAL REVIEW 
first novel contest of, I think, 1927. Anyway, the 
first year they held the competition. It was not 
a very good novel. 

In 1929 I published a story called OBSESSION 
which was given three-stars by Edward O’Brien in 
Best British Short Stories of 1929. The story 
subsequently sold of its own accord to The Eng- 
lish Review, The American Hebrew, The Eve- 
ning Standard (London, Eng.), The Toronto 
Star Weekly (Canada), and in The Canadian 
Forum. It was translated into French and into 
Scandinavian, and was finally re-published in The 
English Review Best Short Stories, (Sampson 
Lowe, 1933), where it appeared along with 
yarns, by Galsworthy, Rebecca West, Huxley, et 
al. Quite a record for one yarn. 


I also sold a few pulps during this period, and 
some of the British and Canadian slicks. 


In 1933, I wrote the novel adaptation for Co 
lumbia Pictures, Damaged Lives, and about this 
time took up the study of philosophy. Since then 
I have published three books on the subject, 
ROMEWARDS, which was the Feb., 1933, Cath- 
olic Book of the Month, and sold something over 
4000 copies; MIND AND THE MYSTERY, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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published by Longmans, in 1937, aid CATHOL- 
IcISM, COMMUNISM AND DICTATOR- 
SHIP, published by Benzigers, last year. 

But—philosophy doesn’t pay. And whereas the 
cultivation of the mind is a mighty important 
business, so is living. Last September I decided 
to try my hand at fiction again after writing 
none for over five years. I found myself faced 
with almost a new world of fiction. Characters 
were different, magazines slanted differently, edi- 
tors strangers to me. 

At first the writing came slowly. After writ- 
ing in a medium that requires great intellectual 
discipline, freed from imagination (I refer to 
philosophy) , fiction requires qualities that are 
highly imaginative, and involve a different men- 
tal process. 

I bought the July copy of the old Dicesrt. 
Once again I found myself amongst my fellow 
scribes, heard their plaints and their howls of 
joy, shared their enthusiasms, and am beginning 
now—March, 1939—to feel a bit of the old joy 
in fiction coming back. 

What have I done? Have I sold anything? 
Not much, but enough to convince me that the 
old stuff only needs to be developed again. 
Through the Dicrest I sold Young America their 
first serial which started in their Sept., 1938 issue. 
They no longer run them now. I have sold 
the Toronto Star Weekly two short shorts, and 
have a steady market there for the right stuff. 
The Sign took a short story which appeared in 
their February issue. Good payment on accept- 
ance. A long article appeared in the Catholic 
Quarterly, Thought, with fair payment. Alto- 
gether about $350.00 worth since Sept., 1938, in 
spare time. Not bad, eh? 


I have sent Colliers a steady stream of short 
shorts and actually revised one yarn at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. James Young. Colliers I find are 
unfailingly courteous, and if I have not clicked 
there yet, I blame myself, not them. I also have 
made satisfactory contacts with three other edi- 
tors, who have asked me to send them stuff. 

Now all this is through the Dicest. I want 
you to know that, if I stage a come-back, which 
is a difficult thing to do, it will be entirely 
through keeping in touch with market require- 
ments, and writing—not for markets—but ‘for 
magazines. 

C. J. Eustace, 
110 Heath St., East, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





Sir: 

We have found it!—a country filled with the 
Tromance of adventure—of old feuds, of the 
“White Horse” clan, of generous but cheap liv- 
ing. We are here. We are building homes for 
our office members who have families, and shortly 
I shall start building my own home. This valley 
is possibly three miles long, a mile or two wide, 
and possibly a half mile from the great man-made 





MARKETING 
OUR BUSINESS 


Every effort expended upon every manuscript 
that comes to our office is prompted by this 
thought. 


We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
script that we receive, whether from professional 
or beginning writer. We direct our efforts toward 
helping you get your script into likely commercial 
condition. If your work contains only one service- 
able feature, we point out that feature and show 
you how to utilize it. 


Sales possibility in your manuscript is the first 
quality we look for when you come to us. Sales 
possibility in you is the second—because we build 
up our clients. We analyze your weaknesses and 
show you how to overcome them. We analyze 
your capabilities and find for you the fields in 
which you should succeed. We show you how to 
work toward the markets that we have chosen for 
you. 


Our method gets results. It has to. We are 
sales agents whose income derives from the com- 
missions we receive upon the sales we make. We 
have no collaborations, no courses, no books to 
sell to you. It is to our interest to show you how 
to write and what to write for we must have 
stories we can sell and we must have clients who 
can send us salable material. 


Send us your manuscripts and let our service 
prove what it can do for you. 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Every member of 
staff a professional writer and former editor of 
national publications; reports in less than fifteen 
days; resubmissions free; fees refunded when work 
is sold; editorial rewriting upon worthwhile ma- 
terial upon a percentage basis. 


Reduced rates, quoted below, will be con- 
tinued until further notice: $1 for each 3000 
words or fraction thereof up to 40,000 words 
and $15 for any length above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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6 WrirTer’s DicEsT 


S$SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSS 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
from GENIE-PLOTTED Stories 


are swelling the bank accounts of writers every 
year. “He writes best who writes for pay’, 
said the eminent Dr. Johnson. Users of the 
PLOT GENIE are getting big pay for their 
efforts. Are you getting your share of this 
money? If not, you need the PLOT GENIE. 


What will GENIE Do for You? 


GENIE will intrigue your creative mind into developing 
thousands of plots for short-stories, serials and novels, 
as well as plays for stage, screen and radio broadcast. 
GENIE will a ™ you to slant your story toward any 
market by 7, providing plots for the twelve known types of 
stories. NIE inghuses instructive material on the tech- 
nique of writing. NIE furnishes the new screen angle 
which shows you A to write for the two-way market— 
Magazine and screen. 
SUCCESSFUL find in_the PLOT GENIE the means of 
AUTHORS adding DOLLARS to their incomes. GENIE 
is used in the Story Departments of the 
large talking picture studios. Some of the world’s greatest 
radio serials have been plotted by GENIE, GENIE is en- 
dorsed by magazine editors, publishers, critics and educators. 


THE NEW who has never sold a story will find GENIE 

WRITER his best friend since it provides ‘him with just 

the help he needs—an ever-ready source of in- 

spiration and enthusiasm, coupled with commercial plots. 

YOU can get complete information gesily by onins for 

Circular 601, but why wait? Send $5.00 (add Sales 

Tax in California) today for this incomparable Encyclopedia 
of Plots and plot information—the PLOT GENIE, 


PARKER AND BAIRD COMPANY 
(Book Publishers since 1898) 
241 East Fourth St., Los Angeles, California 
OR STE 








The 1939 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Lake of the Ozarks. There are still people liy. 
ing who fought the removal of the old grave-yard, 
and men and women who.can tell strange tale 
of the hills that are sufficiently alive to make 
western stories that out-western westerns. 


Living expenses? Ma Stevens who had a dip. 
ing room at Bonesteel, S. D., for more than 
twenty years, serves food that will melt in your 
mouth, and forty cents is “top” for a huge chick. 
en dinner. There are hotels here that will give 
you board and room for $7.00 a week, and 
local laundry service is cheap. This in a country 
that has hot and cold water, electric lights, paved 
highways in all directions—that is less than two 
hundred miles from Kansas City and St. Louis, 
and only eighty-five miles to Springfield. We 
have two mails a day, and the fishing is excel- 
lent, fishers coming here from all over the middle 
west, and then in the fall the hunters are here. 


The writer who needs atmosphere can get it, 
This morning when I came out the white feathers 
of smoke were pointed straight up from the cot. 
tages of early risers. The air was cool and moist 
with the opening of spring. This is written the 
first of March, and the gardens will be in bloom 
very soon now, and a writer who owns his own 
cabin which can be built, modern if he likes, for 
possibly $300.00 (three rooms and bath) may 
raise all he wishes to eat—and some for the 
W. P. A. neighbors. The preacher across the 
way raised something like 800 quarts of eatables 
last summer, and kept the family, from a plot 
of ground not much larger than two hands. 


This isn’t a land for chiselers, but for folks 
who like to climb hills, fish, swim, go hunting, 
and live. I haven’t any land for sale, and 
probably never will have. I’ve done more real 
work here in ten days than I’ve done in the city 
for a month, and I want to do it. Maybe some 
other reader of WritTeR’s DicEst may feel the 
same—and if there is one with five hundred 
bones, and who is selling two or three things a 
month, I’ll be glad to see him—or her—or 





If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are 
that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. 


WHEN YOU GET 


HELP—GET 
RESULTS—>» 


Ses 
SEND US 
Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als—we sell them or 

tell you why! 


ad for our detailed circular. 





Sell Your Stories and Books! 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 


$750.00 CASH AND A CONTRACT ON ONE PAGE OF MANUSCRIPT 
$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST PAGES OF BOOK 


IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 


ou need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to work— 
ntelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring results! Try us. 
Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market assistance, criticism, and Tre 
vision for placement and publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
We know 


PUBLISHERS’ 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Send us your manuscripts, or return this 
we can help you too 


AGENCY 








NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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them, or tell them anything I can. What I'll say 
will be biased, for I’m sold. 
M. N. Bunker, 


Linn Crer:k, Missouri. 


P. S.—They tell me there are stills still back in 
the woods. Maybe? Maybe not. 





Sir: 

Please send me the Writer’s Year Book for 
1939. I have bought it for several years and find 
its tips very excellent. In fact it has started me 
at the bottom, but I hope to come up to better 
markets. 

To date, I have had about six stories and many 
articles sold. I have about twenty stories out 
which I hope bring in a few checks, too. 

I wish the Diczest would have MORE market 
tips, though. And how about some of those swell 
articles by Mr. D’Orsay on “How to Write a 
Story,’ with the actual process revealed step by 
step. It was what the majority of writers’ want, 
I believe. Why don’t you try one and see the 
results ? 

Ken HvuGuHeEs, 
1180 West 29th Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Sir: 

Immortality for Harry Sinclair Drago and 
Carmony Gove and Ed Earl Repp and Norman 
Fox! For these writers were represented in the 
September issue of our Complete Western Book— 
which was the only western pulp magazine to be 
included in the Time capsule buried at the New 
York World’s Fair, and said capsule will not be 
opened for something like 5,000 years! 

Rosert O. ErRIsSMAN, 
Newsstand Publications, Inc. 





Sir: 

Apropos of J. L. Chadwick’s blurb in W. D. 
FORUM this month, may we offer, in a still small 
voice, that Mr. Fierst must be bracketed “second 
place” so far as the persistence record goes. 
August Lenniger plugged “For Models Only” 
for fourteen months, eleven of which were post- 
contract work, since we parted company amiably 
after temperamental differences. He sold it to 
Dell’s Sweetheart Stories Magazine, and it won 
fourth place in their 1938 contest. 

Since the policy of the Dicest is a square 
deal for all, won’t you run this in a future 
FORUM for discouraged beginners to read? 

We appreciate very much your stand on shyster 
publishers. Let ’em have both barrels next time. 
Why pull your punches? Their victims of to-day, 
are to-morrow’s big names. 

Best wishes for your grand book. 

Janet Doran, P. O. Box 386, 
Keene, New Hampshire. 





Photo Review, a new camera magazine, will 
appear April 1. Offices are at 570 Seventh Ave- 
nue. Charles H. Desgrey is advertising director. 





Two Publishers in Search 
of a New Author 





offer 


‘2, 5002  ourricur 
‘2 ,5002 FOUR YEARS 


and 
A FOUR WEEKS EUROPEAN TOUR 
with all expenses paid 


HE J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY (with 

Hodder & Stoughton, rs of London) announce 
a new and different kind of .-,%- com “se for 
new authors who will — 
FIRST NOVEL, GREAT ROMANTIC 
TRADITION of Ml. , % Margaret Mitchell, 
Daphne du Maurier, F. van Wyck Mason or James 
Hilton of the present, or Thackeray or Dickens, in 
traditional literature. The author’s — desire 
should be to build up his or her fame, y year. 
along these lines. The unusual amount rd the a’ 
~~ be financially conducive to continued first-rate 


ork. 

“Ot the $12,500 total, $2,500 will be awarded out- 
right, and $2, 500 per annum (for four ) will be 
guaranteed as royalties for the author’s next three 
novels, which shall be written within four years after 
publication of the winning novel, The free four 
weeks tour of Europe is an additional award. All 
requests for further information, entry blank, etc., 
should be sent to the erican managers of 
competition. 


SANDERS & CONROY, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City 











TYPING 


of books, stories, plays, eoatey, Se theses by manuscript t t 

with 11 years’ experience. arbon copy furnished. 

rections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, if desired. 

a me mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, ui 10, ne 
Sc; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000, Poet 

per fine” Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCIS M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road, Wellesley, Mass. 





FREE! {6 nilows 


This booklet by Dr, Burton, giv- 

ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information_on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
you a sincere apecetent of your writ- 
Ing, ability, S Send toda —no ppligation. 


HOOLS, 
402-9 Pence "aes 





Minneapolis, Minn, 








THE BOOK THAT CLEARS UP THE MYSTERIES 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 


Price $1 


Many have sold their first confession as soon as they 
have read this book! 
Copies direct from 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
CROMPOND, N. Y. 


Author of confession stories in all the 
major confession magazines. 
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WritTeEr’s DIGEST 


THE EDITOR OF 
‘ESQUIRE, CORONET, & 
KEN URGES WRITERS 


“Buy, beg, borrow or steal a 
copy of this book. a 


He’s referring to 
Jack Woodford’s fa- 
mous TRIAL AND 
ERROR which has 
helped more writers 
sell than all other 
books on writing put 
together. 

“Steady application 
of Jack Woodford’s 
recipe will bring you an income as certainly as any- 
thing in this chancy world,” writes the editor of 
FOG HORN, the official Coast Guard magazine, in 
a two page rave review. “It introduces you to a 
kind a honesty you have almost never met be- 
fore. The guts of salable fiction writing are pre- 
sented on pages 22, 23 and 24. Those three pages 
would have been worth $10,000 to me fifteen years 
ago.. . Jack Woodford gives you the secret. This 
is an honest book i in a field where ruthless honesty 

is at a premium.’ 

The new and revised edition of TRIAL AND 
ERROR appeared a little over a year ago; it has 
already become a classic. First issued during the 
depression of 1933, TRIAL AND ERROR began 
helping writers sell—many for the first time—at 
a period when editors were buying very little. 
Since the appearance of this epoch-making book, 
other books on writing have become less academic 
and more informal; but TRIAL AND ERROR 
remains the outstanding success in its field because 
it does away with theories, exercises and rules, and 
presents, simply and wittily, your approach to the 
writing business as it really is. 


TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters and 330 pages. 
Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We are so 
certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for you that 
we shall allow you to examine it for five days at our risk. 
Use coupon below. 


WRITNGJELUING 
Sack Woodford 








Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers A 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 

Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if if doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


© Enclosed find check CJ Send C. O. D. 


Your Personality Magazine, which began as a 
quarterly, in January, will become a monthly 
starting with the second issue this month. 





Mida’s Crit. rion, wine and liquor trade paper, 
has changed its format and editorial content 
materially. First issue in the new dress is out 
this week. 





The first issue of a new quarterly magazine, 
Host—the Magazine of Home Entertainment, 
will be published on March 22 and will retail 
for 50 cents. Bert Garmise, formerly circulation 
director of Scribner’s and secretary of Harlan 
Logan Associates, is publisher, and Richard Cook, 
formerly of Mademoiselle, is advertising manager, 
Offices are at 404 Fourth Avenue. 





Modern Age Books, Inc., announces a change 
in its publication policy to include the issuance 
of cloth-bound editions of some of its titles 
under the imprint of the Starling Press. 





The April issue of True Story Magazine, due 
to appear within two weeks, will present an en- 
tirely new format, designed by Gilbert P. Far- 
rar. The new design is part of True Story’s 
twentieth anniversary celebration program. Other 
changes include improvements in paper, ink and 
engravings. 





Graham Patterson, publisher of “The Farm 
Journal,’ announced the merger of that publi- 
cation, now sixty-two years old, with “The Farn- 
er’s Wife.” The merger will become effective 
with the May issue, when the magazine will ap- 
pear as “The Farm Journal and The Farmer's 
Wife.” 

“The Farmers Wife,’ which has been pub- 
lished in St. Paul, Minn., since 1898, will appear 
complete inside the enlarged “Farm Journal.” 





The American Civil Liberties Union, through 
the medium of The One Act Play Magazine, 
announces the offer of two prizes for the first 
and second best short plays dealing with an 
aspect of American civil liberties. The contest 
closes at midnight, on April 30, 1939. The 
first prize is $75, and the second prize, $25. 
Brooks Atkinson, Sidney Howard, William Koz- 
lenko, Archibald MacLeish and Elmer Rice will 
be the judges. Further information about this 
contest may be obtained by writing to the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, care of The One 
Act Play Magazine, 112 West Forty-second St. 
New York City. 





“Supervision,” the Magazine of Modern In- 
dustrial Relations and Operating Management, 
next month will publish its second issue. Pub- 
lisher and editor is A. W. Morrison, formerly 
vice-president of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Offices are at 330 W. 42nd St. 
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Bard Brothers, a new publishing house special- 
izing in books on art for students and laymen, 
has opened offices at 130 West Forty-second St., 
New York City. Their first publication is “New 
York in Etchings,” a book in large format con- 
taining twenty-four gravure reproductions of An- 
ton Schultz’s original etchings. Included in the 
volume is a brief history and outline of the etch- 
er’s art. 





Sir: 

For our radio show, “Grand Central Station,” 
we are in the market for free lance scripts. Writers 
will find it helpful to listen to the show as it is 
broadcast on the air every Friday evening 10:00 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time, over stations of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Playing time: About 24 minutes. 

Taboos: The usual radio restrictions and re- 
quirements of good taste. 

Type of Material: Drama, comedy, and Who- 
Done-It—all acceptable. 

Characters: No restrictions, except that too 
many characters usually produce confusion. 

We read and report promptly and pay $100 
for each script accepted ; and name credit is given 
on the air. 

We make the usual request that scripts be ac- 
companied by self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

Martin Horre—E., 
Vice-President. 
Lambert and Feasley, Inc., Advertising, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City. 





Sir: 

You ran an Artick by my old pard Art Burks. 
That Million words a year racket was a tough 
grind, and as near as I know, there were only 
11 of us in the Nation doing it. I stopped that 
foolishness last year. I still do six book Novels 
a year for a London publisher, along with my 
regular Magazine markets. Two of my _ books 
made Talkies, and, as most Westerns are shown 
on Bank Night, a lot of my friends HAD to 
look at them. 


I wanted to send an open letter, to pep up 
the old Marine, and to explain to some of the 
Writers just what happened to Burks, and why. 
It happened to me, too, but I whipped it: But 
after I slept on it, I filed it away and didn’t 
send it. I started in the game the same time 
Burks did, and when he gets through bleeding, 
watch him do a come-back. 


Nohow, here’s my check for a renewal, and 
please see that the name is as written. There 
are four Charles M’s in this town, and I like 
to open my mail First. Most of my stuff is 
under Chuck Martin now, and I leave the 
dignity to the stuffed shirts. 

Cuuck MartTIN, 
CHARLES M. MARTIN, 
P. O. Box 207, Oceanside, Calif. 


GET YOUR SHARE! 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


Why shouldn't YOU 
get YOUR rightful share 
of the rich publishing 
market? 

SSW students get their 
share, and keep on get- 
ting it. There's enough 
for every one—every one 
who knows how. The dif- 
ference between the 
writer who gets his share 
and the one who doesn't 
is this: The successful 
writer knows what to do; the amateur can only 
hope he is doing the right thing. 


SSW students know what to do. Book by SSW 
student, published by Harper's, doing very well; 
two more sales for Bert Sandborgh, who finished 
the course some time ago; new sale by Alwida 
Bradley, and two more sales by Marcia Daugh- 
trey. And these are only a few examples. 


Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Wood dford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used 
in practice. The result was SUPERVISED ST RITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly eee in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF ell ad ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMEN 

Woodford, now a leading ees picture writer, worked 
himself Into’ the big money through his own story “formulas 
and devices—the very ones that SSW teaches you to put into 
actual use, and which have helped Woodford become one 
of the most widely published writers in America today. (See 
WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of SSW 
students—on special terms. 











JACK WOODFORD 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest and easiest course in professional writing. 
lt carries a thirty day money-back guarantee. We are willing 
to gamble a month of our work on your satisfaction. The 
course should take you three months to complete. In addition 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. That's why we send 
you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING A 
| East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


information about SUPERVISED STORY 
| have [] do not have (] 


Please send full 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and <aallag 


MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 


and the Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. the ai 
If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, = 


juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY Du 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it, with the com- Boy, } 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. not p 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, cles o 
Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, Clarence recent 
Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, public 
General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward dicate 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and Howard 
Thurston. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about In 

your work. Mr, | 


teur s] 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sir: 

It is our purpose to re-enter the market for 
articles and to commence purchasing news shorts 
as well, at the ordinary rate of one-half cent 
per word, special rates for exceptional articles to 
be a matter of bargaining. 


Correspondents are desired who can cover the 
police field by geographic regions. The editor will 
forward complete instructions to qualified writers 
addressing him on the subject. 


Please advise us about making this announce- 
ment through your pages as economically as 
possible. 

Francis M. Basurno, 
General Manager. 
The Police Fournal, 
12123 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Detroit, March 14.—Griffith Ogden Ellis, editor 
of The American Boy, announced here today that 
Elmer P. Grierson has purchased the magazine 
and will succeed him immediately as president of 
Sprague Publications, Inc. 


In making the announcement, Mr. Ellis stated 
that the transaction successfully culminates his 
plan of many years to have Mr. Grierson assume 
full control of the publication upon his retire- 
ment. 


Mr. Grierson joined the staff of The American 
Boy in 1914. 


The American Boy was founded by Mr. Ellis, 
William C. Sprague, and J. Cotner, Jr. The idea 
behind the magazine was born during the illness 
of Mr. Sprague’s son, who complained that the 
juvenile publications his father bought him were 
not interesting enough. Sensing the need for a 
new type boy’s magazine, Mr. Sprague enlisted 
the aid of Ellis and Cotner in a publishing ven- 
ture which proved propitious. 


During his 40 years as editor of The American 
Boy, Mr. Ellis established a policy of “inspiring— 
not preaching.” He pioneered in presenting arti- 
cles on “How to Do” and “How to Play.” The 
recent nation-wide success of six-man football, first 
publicized in the magazine in August, 1937, in- 
dicates its strong influence in the world of ama- 
teur sports. 


In searching for outstanding dictional talent, 
Mr. Ellis helped to develop such well-known 
writers as Clarence Budington Kelland, William 
Heyliger, James B. Hendryx, Laurie York Erskine, 
and Frederic Nelson Litten. 


In taking over full management of The Ameri- 
can Boy, Mr. Grierson announced that the staff 
will remain unchanged, with Franklin M. Reck 
the managing editor, Esca G. Rodged, fiction 
editor, Frederic N. Litten, assistant editor, and 
Mark L. Haas, art editor. 


A Writer= 





to Help Writers 


@ The creative resources necessary to the ex- 
ecution of salable fiction and fact are, in my 
opinion, a tremendous asset to the critic- 
coach. I would consider myself distinctly 
handicapped as a teacher if I could not vis- 
ualize a new framework for my collaborators, 
when it is necessary to tear down original 
conceptions. 

@ My sales roster breaks no record for quan- 
tity, but what is vastly more important in 
the equipment of a professional writing 
coach, it reveals wide versatility of fields. A 
feature of mine is scheduled for May Es- 
quire on the stands April 15th. I have a 
science feature in Astounding Stories for 
March. My Pap and Len Garrity series is 
soon to begin in the western books of Pop- 
ular Publications. 

@ Sales and Treatment Consideration for 
short stories, $1.00 each, or write for my 
folder, outlining my working plans. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148, Dept. WA 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Novelist. Former editor. Magazine 
contributions to Esquire, en, odern 


more than ninety publica- 
tions, ‘including transiation in French. 
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WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the studios and 
am prepared to take up your stories personally with Studio 
Editors. Send for my booklet today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 


WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 

SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 0 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


MONEY-MAKING 
Book-Of-The-Year! 
Editors call it, “The book every verse- 
writer should own.” 
Writers call tt, ‘A GOLD MINE of verse- 
writing information.” 
We call it, 
“RHYMING FOR CASH," 
the book that TEACHES YOU 
How to WRITE and SELL your verse. 
$1.00 
ANN KELLOGG 


Dept. C3, Box 283, Hyannis, Mass. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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You heckled me right into 


Liberty... 


February 18th, 1939 


Yours of the 15th certainly proves the value of all your encouragement, 
guidance and hard-hitting criticism—which constructively heckled me away 


from off-trail dawdling and right into LIBERTY MAGAZINE .. .” 


Seventeen years success in developing new writers like Mr. Forester into big-time profes- 
sionals backs my contention that if you have talent, I can also help you. To prove what 
authoritative guidance and leading agency sponsorship can do in your case, send me one 
of your best manuscripts and write me in detail on your ambitions and experience. 


TO NEW WRITERS: 


I honestly appraise your work and recommend salable scripts 
to editors requesting such material. If a story is unsalable, I tell 
you why in full detail; if revision will make it salable I explain 
how and for which specific market to rewrite. I analyze your 
abilities and suggest markets for which you should work. Until I 
sell $1,000 worth of your work, the above professional guidance 
costs $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up to 5000; on 
scripts 5000 to 11,000 my fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 words 
and 75c for each additional thousand. Special rates for novel- 
ettes and novels. 


TO SELLING WRITERS: 


If you want an agent who will keep you working full capacity 
and who really pushes your manuscripts—talk it over with me. 
If you sold $1,000 worth of fiction within the last year, I will 
handle your account on my regular commissions of 10% on 
American, 159% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales. If you 
sold $500 worth during the last year, I will handle your work at 


one-half reading rates 


My Booklet "Practical Literary Help" and My Latest Market Letter Free on Request 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


LITERARY AGENT 


45 WEST 45 TH STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Ghost Talks 


By Avery STRAKOSCH 


HE Black Panther was no longer steel 

and whipcord. His muscles had melted 

into fat, but there was still something 
catlike in the way he moved and he was as 
truculent as the day, twenty-five years before, 
when he climbed out of the hold of the 
Belfast boat—he had stoked his way over 
and shouted his willingness to take on all 
comers. . 

A magnificent bruiser, yet he never be- 
came champion. And there were many 
stories why. But for fifteen years he con- 
tinued a colorful figure in the ring and drew 
crowds wherever he fought. Then suddenly 
he disappeared from America except in the 
memories of old-timers. 

One summer I came upon him quite by 
accident, the proprietor of a popular public 
house in Draugheda, the fightingest town in 
Ireland. 

The Black Panther’s coarse hair was white 
now, his eyes blurred. His thick legs were 
straight beneath a paunch, his brows beetling, 
and gray fuzz grew from his mis-shapen ears. 

The year before, 1924, The Saturday 
Evening Post had published “The Roar of 
the Crowd,’ a series by James J. Corbett, 
disclosing his experiences and first-hand in- 
side dope of the fight game. Remembering 
this, I figured here was good copy, too, in 
the tale of The Black Panther, which, inci- 
dentally, wasn’t his public title, but the one 
his loving wife had given him. So in 
Draugheda I remained, haunting his pub, 
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endangering my liver with countless draughts 
of porter as I drew him out. Silent, inarticu- 
late until about the fifth drink, and then the 
difficulty was to stop him. 

I wrote the material straight, described 
his life as a publican, his admirers. I checked 
the old fellow’s memory on names, dates, 
places. Before mailing the finished manu- 
script I gave it a final reading. What a 
shock! Lifeless, his story lacked the essen- 
tial thing—punch! What had happened to 
the color, vitality, the atmosphere? Discour- 
aged, I walked the cobbled streets of 
Draugheda wondering what took the life 
from the fine material. 

Suddenly, in the clear silent night, I 
seemed to hear the old fighter’s husky brogue, 
his hearty laugh, his fierce oaths and heavy 
breathing as he relived in phrases of another 
day the furious fights he’d fought. Words, 
lusty and sharp, acid with the wit of the 
Irish peasant. As, suddenly, it occurred to 
me that I mustn’t write about him, but do a 
first-person yarn. Back at the inn, I tore up 
my manuscript, started over, pounding the 
typewriter until dawn. Finished, I knew this 
time I’d captured him. He was fighting, as 
he used to fight, weaving, watching his 
chance to strike. And as he fought I went 
along with him, under his skin, writing from 
the inside. His spirit was my spirit. He 
haunted me, but I was the ghost! 

The Black Panther got the by-line on the 
series and a check. I received a check, too, 
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plus editorial kudos. Up to the time of this 
story which ran without my signature my in- 
come as a free-lance writer was sporadic. 
Now everyone seemed to know I was a lit- 
erary spook. 


ERY often, 

helpless behind the other fellow’s by-line. 
He can’t blot out his own opinions and style ; 
his personality protrudes and he can’t give 
way to literary camouflage. I have never had 
such difficulties and during the years that 
followed my first ghosting job I have been 
many people. The list, offhand, includes a 
celebrated ballerina, a South American po- 
litical exile, a “most beautiful” artist’s model, 
a secretary to a “best-dressed woman,” 
aviators—one who flew for the blood-stained 
gold of a Chinese war lord; I’ve been various 
tycoons, an internationally famous art dealer, 
an impresario, the inventor of an artificial 
silk, a dressmaker renowned on both sides of 
the Atlantic, a gangster now dead but once 
powerful in national affairs, politicians— 
Tammany and Washington,— a 


the finest straight-writer is 


two 


magician 
and several star musicians, male and female. 
I have ghosted them all. Their stories ap- 
peared in national magazines, as Sunday 
magazine feature 
syndicated in newspapers. 


stories, or short articles 

Ghost writing is literary collaboration of 
a specialized kind. But to be a successful 
ghost writer it is necessary to have something 
beyond the ability to write: 


1. Capacity to submerge your own per- 
sonality. 
2. Gift of reflecting the other fellow’s 


personality and viewpoint. 

3. Ability to soak up each detail, from 
your subject’s background, his tastes, his 
facial expressions, to his mannerisms, etc. 

4. Exceptional memory for 
you hear or see concerning him. 

5. Facility for taking notes so that your 
subject is never distracted. 

6. Exact ear which picks up the other iel- 
low’s style of speech so that your copy bristles 


everything 


with natural, convincing expressions. 

7. Memory for facts and figures so that 
your copy is 
thentic. 

8. Sense of reader interest and dramatic 
situation. 


not only interesting but au- 


9. Intuitive sense which helps you figure 
events that lead to a situation. 

10. Natural quality for mixing with peo- 
ple, for friendship, never betraying a con- 
fidence. 

Paul the 
and women; 


You see, you are a kind of 
Apostle, all things to all men 
you're a bit like Caesar’s wife, too. Above 
all, you must be able to pump statements out 
of people who may be “willing but not too 
eloquent.” There are different ways of 
pumping, and they must be used with dis- 
cretion. 


BEFORE meeting the person I am assigned 

to ghost I assemble as much data as | 
can find. Sometimes I question his friends, 
sometimes I read through clippings in a 
newspaper morgue, or look over reports or 
books in the public library. I never approach 


a subject cold. 


I remember a noted European pianist. A 
woman’s magazine believed the first-person 
story of her life, 


copy. She 


her ideas, would make good 
greeted me deadpan, said in a 
shy broken English her life was too simple to 
be interesting, that she had no ideas beyond 
a subject she could only dis- 

At that point a dark-eyed 
little boy, her son, peered around the door. 
Two months later when her story appeared, 
she related the trials and tribulations of a 
mother trying to interest a child in music, 
getting him to practice, finally making him 
like it. 


piano playing 
cuss technically. 


In the telling, she recalled experi- 
ences with the children of her friends, from 
royal children to her cook’s child. She talked 
the language of mothers the world over. A 
peculiarly human quality ran 
through three articles, and responsive mail 
came to her from all parts of the world. 


throbbing, 


If ghost-writing is collaboration, why does 
John Smith, the subject of a first-person 
piece, sign it alone? Why should he take full 
credit for skills and aptitudes of authorship 
he doesn’t possess? To be fair: it has been 
my experience that very few réal people are 
greedy enough to want to take full credit 
for work that isn’t entirely their own. Spec- 
tacular phonies will, of course, try to grab 
everything in sight. But it so happens that 


a curious public constantly shows its prefer- 
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ence for copy that is signed by a single 
authoritative signature. Mr. Reader feels 
that he is getting the lowdown on what hap- 
pened to the Big Fellow, who’s telling the 
story, and what he thinks. He may suspect 
the fine Italian hand of the ghost writer, but 
as long as the great one’s name alone gets 
the by-line, he’s happy. Often, too, a big- 
name by-line may salvage an otherwise me- 
diocre story. 

The Saturday Evening Post, in an effort 
to be fair to the writer, originated the use of 
the line “as told to” or “in collaboration 
with” which you often read between the 
names of the two persons responsible for an 
article. 

On a recent visit to New York Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover told me, in no uncertain terms, 
his opinion of ghost writing. As he talked I 
recalled rumors that had once come from a 
supposedly reliable source, during his resi- 
dency in the White House, that he had some- 
times made use of a ghost writer. Perhaps 
he had those accusations in mind when he 
said to me: “I cannot help but feel con- 
temptuous of anyone who allows himself to 


be ghosted !” 


Few editors and men of affairs agree on 
this point with Mr. Hoover. If they were 
against employing ghosts many records of 
important achievements would never be 
made. Occasionally it happens that a man 
“who allows himself to be ghosted” may be 
an able writer, who hasn’t the time to devote 
to actual writing. 


Both John McGraw and Ty Cobb could 
have written their own colorful syndicated 
baseball stories without spooky aid. Each 
had imagination and a sense of reader in- 
terest. They furnished reams of material but 
were far too preoccupied to sit before a type- 
writer. That prince of ghosters, Bozeman 
Bulger of the old New York World, ghosted 
them simultaneously. 

Or a man may be too nervous to concen- 
trate on paper, as was the South American 
exile I ghosted. He could speak and write a 
live, colorful English. In his youth he had 
had several stories published in British maga- 
zines. But when I went to him he was far 
too jittery to sit down and write logically his 
side of the political crisis which had been 








“A man from Macfadden’s — Bishop —he wants | an 
affidavit!” 


disastrous for him. Walking up and down 
his hotel suite, smoking incessantly, he de- 
scribed to me in fits and starts the intrigues, 
the disloyalties and mysterious deaths of his 
friends, through which he had miraculously 
lived. I wrote his story in a single article 
which was translated into several languages 
and syndicated internationally. When con- 
gratulatory letters and cables began to pour 
in he sent me a touching and unusual ncte. 
I will always keep it. “I am shocked,” |he 
wrote in part, “to realize that I am accept- 
ing full credit for a work of art so slightly 
my own.” 

More often than not, when people have 
been successfully ghosted they come to be- 
lieve they actually write their own copy. 
Patterson McNutt was both surprised and 
annoyed one day after he had been ghost- 
ing the late Walter Camp’s hygienic arti¢les 
for several years. Mr. Camp, explaining jan 
idea which he wanted Mr. McNutt to write 
for him, said, “If you will look in the ffile 
you will find that I touched on that topic 
about a year back.” Another ghost writer 
told me his experience with an_ illiterate 
prize-fighter. He had ghosted one story and 
the mail on it indicated a demand for an- 
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“I’m really a_ sports — dramatic critic 
is sick! 


other one. He went back to his pug for more 
material. Imagine his surprise when the fel- 
low replied, “Say, Bo, I ain’t got time for 
that magazine stuff now. I got offers to write 
in Hollywood !” 

There are men in whom there are mag- 
nificent yarns, but they will take them to the 
grave. They don’t believe any writer can do 
them justice. Maybe they’re right. Of this 
group was the late circus king, John Ring- 
ling. He had had exciting adventures in 
fields outside the circus. He had played 
many a dramatic role—often under cover- 
in the development of big business in this 
country—oil, railroads, real estate. He had 
been the power behind the throne of the late 
Tex Rickard—the money and the brains. 
Many writers, including myself, made spe- 
cial trips to see J. R. at his winter home in 
Sarasota, Florida, hoping to get him to tell 
his life story. But like the girl in the song, 
he didn’t say “yes” and he didn’t say “no,” 
which in the Florida sunshine continued to 
keep us hopeful. Seemingly a modest man, 
he sometimes intimated his life hadn’t been 
more unusual than the next fellow’s in show 
business. Then one day I overheard a re- 
mark I wasn’t supposed to hear: “The 
writer didn’t live, he said, who was good 
enough to record the unique achievements of 
John Ringling.” 


SMART ghost is no longer smart if he 

sports a superiority complex. I once 
heard a fellow adept in the game of literary 
make-believe—for which he received a fine 
annual fee from a syndicate—boast: “So- 
and-:o, the big stiff, couldn’t get along with- 
onr me!” Shortly after, a new ghost was 
deleoated to Mr. So-and-so, a great figure in 
baseball, and my friend was minus a steady 
job. On the other hand, I know a brilliant 
and resourceful ghost writer who eventually 
elevated an ordinary small-time politician 
into a kind of homely philosopher. Which 
reminds me that I apparently changed public 
opinion in regard to one of our leading in- 
dustrialists. 

Because the very powerful George Ran- 
dolph—that’s not his name—avoided pub- 
licity all his life, and was known to be taci- 
turn, and unapproachable, a certain editor 
was eager to get his autobiography. It would 
be a kind of scoop, he told me, because 
magazines had been after this industrial giant 
for years. 

Up to that time I had never attempted to 
ghost a business man, much less a disagreea- 
ble one. I happen to take to warm, friendly 
people. When I telephoned his private secre- 
tary an appointment was made for me at his 
home! (I didn’t know, then, my name had 
been misunderstood for that of a friend.) I 
was amazed, delighted, too, because the date 
was made for after dinner, and meant he’d 
be well fed and perhaps in a good humor. 

I had been in his study but a minute when 
he entered. In one hand he carried a small 
silver tray on which was a dish of cold cereal, 
and in the other a pitcher of milk. 





“Damn it,” he said, “if I ever get over 
this attack of dyspepsia, maybe I’ll do what 
my doctors tell me!” Then, realizing I was a 
stranger, he asked me in thundering tones 
who I was. I told him, but by this time the 
situation was so entirely different than I 
had imagined it, I could not control a broad 
grin which broke into a resounding laugh. 

“Have you had your dinner?” he asked 
suddenly. Then, taking me completely off 
guard, bellowed, “What do you know about 
industry?” I said I’d had my dinner and 
that industrially I was practically uncon- 
scious. He looked at me closely for several 
moments. “If you know nothing and are as 
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intelligent as you look, you’re just the man 
I’ve wanted for a long time. You will have 
no preconceived ideas, no prejudices. You 
will be a clean slate on which to write!” He 
went on to tell me that many writers, one a 
noted novelist, had been after him for years. 
“Each assured me he knew a great deal about 
industry, economics, psychology, 
and the other. Their intentions 
may have been good—but I don’t want any- 
one with any intentions! I have plenty of 
my own! If it’s written this is to be my 
story !” 

Everyone, including his family, 
scared of George Randolph. But there was a 
ruggedness to him that fascinated me, and of 
course I had no reason to fear him. I had 
no intention of handling him with kid gloves, 
either, especially as I soon realized he’d se- 
cretly been wanting to write his life story for 
a long time. I’m rather ashamed to admit 
that I held this as a whip over him. When 
in a black mood he yelled at me and I yelled 
back; when he swore at me perhaps for 
some error in date, I swore back. He was 
an old Tartar, but at times he revealed 
wonderful sense of humor. He was never 
afraid to tell the unglossed truth. He had 
been a kind of buccaneer and pirate. 

Several months, for two evenings a week, 
I listened to this torrent of egotistical remi- 
niscence, which, when I put together on paper 
made exciting copy. A comaraderie grew 
between us as we worked. The flavor of it 
crept into the story and revealed him as a 
warm person under his armor, and this fact 
was noted at length in every book review. 
For Randolph’s story appeared not only in a 
leading national weekly, but later, enlarged, 
came out in book form. It ran quickly into 
several editions, was translated even into the 
Scandinavian, and is still selling. Some busi- 
ness schools list it as required reading. 


business, 
this, that, 


seemed 


Incidentally, George Randolph refused to 
accept a cent of the monies which accrued 
in magazine and book royalty fees. As a rule 
the ghosted person demands at least a fifty 
per cent split. Most magazines prefer to 
have ghosts and their subjects settle between 
them all financial details before work starts. 
But this can’t always be accomplished. So, 
often the magazine has to agree to pay col- 
laborators separately. 
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“The Gideon Society wants to know if we ‘re going 
to make two rooms out of number ten? 


I feel it is but fair that a person who ¢o- 
in supplying a ghost 
receive half the 
generally I refuse to hand 
over third of the take, and 
sometimes twenty per cent seems a lot |to 
offer when the publicity value of the story 
redounds to the credit and perhaps to the 
eventual profit of the person ghosted. 


intelligently 
material 
But 


more than a 


operates 
with rare 
proceeds. 


should 


NE of the most lucrative fields of ghost 

writing is syndicating articles vicariously 
written by athletes, especially baseball stars. 
Until he resigned to lead a more peaceful 
life, a resourceful and popular gentleman, 
Mr. Christy Walsh, employed a stable of 
thirty-odd over a period of years. 
Daily set down the 
ideas and opinions and sometimes epic tales 
by such public idols as John McGraw, Miller 
Huggins, Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Knute 
Rockne, Pop Warner, Rogers Hornsby, Rob- 
ert Zupke, Houghton, Cochrane, Dean and 
many others. At one time, when Mr. Walsh 
had rounded up so many athletes for jour- 
nalistic services, assigning a spook to each, 
Don Skene of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
entering the press of the Yankee 
Stadium for the opening of a big world 


5 pe . 
gnosts 


during the season they 


section 
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series, went white and exclaimed, “My God! 
The place is haunted !” 

Mr. Walsh made contracts with papers 
throughout the country to supply them with 
copy signed by his national heroes. Para- 
doxically, the public was never fooled for a 
moment into believing that such men as Babe 
Ruth, for instance, wrote their own stuff. 
Nor did Mr. Walsh ever say they did. In 
fact, he said everyone knew that his authors 
could not and did not write. Even so, a great 
deal of ribbing went on by opposition scribes. 

One day a Babe Ruth composition ap- 
peared in an early street edition of a news- 
paper at the time the “author” was lying 
under chloroform at St. Vincent’s Hospital 
in New York. The late Bill McGeehan dra- 
matized the fantastic story of Ruth, uncon- 
scious, writing from his operating table, and 
made it one of the classic yarns of the ghost- 
writing business. 

Mr. Walsh always secured the best literary 
impersonators available, made certain that 
they kept in close contact with their nom de 
plume, and paid them well. On the long list 
of Babe Ruth ghosts, Ford Frick received top 
salary—nearly $10,000 a year for a twice-a- 
week collaboration. 

In the sports field it appears that the ghost 
is more often than not as temperamental as 
the star he represents. Arthur (“Bugs”) 
Baer, wit and satirist, has ghosted many fa- 
mous persons in many fields. As a member 
of the Walsh stable he was assigned to Nick 
Altrock, also a gentleman of fantastic humor. 
It was a wild collaboration while it lasted. 
The Baer-Altrock compositions were loaded 
with hilarious wisecracks. To recall to the 
collaborators’ minds that they weren’t paid 
merely to have a good time together, 
but had a deadline to meet, Mr. Walsh 
stationed a special courier, like a theatrical 
callboy, outside the door where these master- 
pieces were being created. 

Frank Menke, a syndicate sports writer, 
holds the interchangeable personality ghost 
record: he once wrote at one and the same 
time sports articles for eight athletes. Two 
of them were daily pieces signed by Jack 
Dempsey and Tom Gibbons respectively. 
Each told what he intended to do to the 
other in their approaching fight together, 
and how he was planning to do it. A third 
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commentator was Jim Corbett, who had to 
give a daily criticism of their training prog- 
ress and what he thought it indicated. But 
so far as I know, it was the late Hon. James 
J. Davis, Secretary of Labor under three 
Presidents—Harding, Coolidge and Hoover 
—who held the world’s record for employing 
personal ghosts. Mr. Davis usually had from 
eight to ten on tap. 

Whenever an author publishes an unusual 
number of books, stories or articles, the hue 
and cry goes up that he has one or a host of 
ghosts. The late mystery writer, Edgar Wal- 
lace, was often accused of being ghosted be- 
cause he kept a flock of clever secretaries 
busy. Plots came to his mind so rapidly, 
Wallace went from one secretary to another 
dictating. Of course, it was never a secret 
that Dumas pére, author of “Count of Monte 
Cristo,’ employed a staff of writers to carry 
out his ideas. Often he had so many books 
in preparation he hadn’t time to read either 
the completed manuscript or printers’ proof. 

Once, on meeting his son, Dumas fils, the 
older writer, exclaimed, “My latest book’s a 
tremendous success! Have you read it?” 

“No,” replied his son. “Have you?” 

If we ghosts sin, as Mr. Hoover seems to 
think, we do so in distinguished company. 
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Some Shakespearean scholars point to Shake- 
speare’s Eighty-first Sonnet as proof that the 
Bard also had a ghost writer, perhaps several. 
Here it is: 


Or I shall live your epitaphs to make, 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten; 

From hence your memory death cannot take, 

Although in me each part will be forgotten. 

Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 

Though I, once gone, to all the world must die: 

The earth can yield me but a common grave, 

When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie, 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read ; 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 

When all the breathers of this world are dead. 

You still shall live—such virtue hath my pen— 

Where breath most breathes—even in the mouths 
of men. 


I hope that someone will one day say of 
me what was once said of Bill Slocum, fa- 
sports of the old New York 
American, and for a long time one of George 
Herman Ruth’s ghosts: 

“He writes more like I do,” said the Babe, 
“than anyone I know.” 


mous writer 











An Idea a Day 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 


By Frank A. Dickson 




















FOR MAY 


1: Youngest airplane pilot in your section 
or state. 

2: Dog hospital. 

3: A woman preacher. 

4: Modern “Marco Polo” in your commu- 
nity. The number of his tours around the 
world ; his impressions of foreign places and 
thrilling experiences. 

5: Minerals or gems in your county. Con- 
tact geologist. 

6: Interviews with amateur and professional 
magician. 

7: New discoveries in the field of medicine. 
See authority at local hospital. 

8: Early mining in your section and state ; 
past gold rushes ; lost gold mines ; dignitaries 
of old who prospected. 

9: Native of city or county who is a high 
officer in the Navy or Army. His adventures. 
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10: Police school. A typical class. 

11: Local citizen who is head of a state- 

wice organization. 

12: An insight into the Court of Domestic 

Relations of your county or a county in your 

state. How its judge gives kindly advice on 

marital and family difficulties. 

13: Oldest 

chants ; salaries in those days. 

14: An inmate of the state penitentiary 

who is apt at art or mechanics. 

15: The leading banker—or financial leader 
-of your community. 

16: Interview with director of adult educa- 

tion in your state. 

17: Best-known woman artist in your sec- 

tion or state. 

18: Advent of “gasoline buggy” in your 

town. What citizen owned first car; who 

operated the first garage, where mechanics 


business houses; early mer- 


were known as “car doctors”? Early mo- 
torcades. 
19: Wildlife in your state. See state game 


warden. 

20: Feminine fliers in your city. 

21: Interview with one of the few remain; 
ing survivors of the War Between the States. 
Number in your county or state. 

22: Popular radio programs. 

23: Camera clubs in your city. Popularity 
of photography as a hobby. 

24: Early outlaws in your section; all the 
better if there was a woman bandit. 

25: History of prominent public gardens. 
26: Interview with man who pulls switch 
for the electric chair in the death house. 
27: City’s or state’s first millionaire. 

28: Old graves. 

29: Facts about the state hospital for in- 


sane. 
30: Origin of Memorial Day and observ- 
ance in your state. 

Sites of ancient forts. 


31: 
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— By Don ULsH time 
— “yin js ; I al 
: : Author of “The Gag Builder,” Instructor of —s 
: ea Humorous Illustration Chicago Academy of divi 
/ TY) Fine Arts, Contributor of 67 National Ii 
B\/ Magazines. T st 
T sim] 
run ‘ say 
om HE Cubs were leading by a comforta- of 1 
pi Wy a / ble margin. It was the eighth inning to a 
Ne and many of the fans were heading for frie 
oi the exits. Big Gabby Hartnett strode up to righ 
2 at the plate and smacked the first pitch for a boo! 
oy line drive over the shortstop’s head. Berger, kno 
i uc the Reds’ left fielder, coming in fast, lunged pict 
t——> for the ball in an attempt to make a shoe- mal 
ei: string catch. The ball eluded him and rolled inva 
OS \ to the bleacher wall. The fat-faced fan be- rn 
buy side me sprang to his feet shouting at the the s 
' unfortunate Berger, “Yah, you big bum, get tern 
y a basket!” stree 
ae . Now here was an everyday incident, hap- §ag 
am pening in ball games all over the country. all t 
7 To the red-faced fan it was merely an oppor- G 
x K tunity to let off steam. To the man who and 
va) b makes his living writing humor it was Manna cer 
am from heaven! Here was a gag idea tossed in 
@, Lin = my lap. A ballplayer chasing a fly ball with 
- N a bushel basket. The manager and the coach 
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watch him. The coach says, “I think that 
rookie. takes the fans too seriously.” The 
following week this identical idea appeared 
in Collier’s drawn by Reamer Keller. My 
rough of it was on Gurney Williams’ desk 
when the issue appeared on the news-stands. 
This is what is known as a “Beat” in the gag 
game and is all part of the business. 

Your gag artist will lose on an average at 
least one idea per week the year around 
through Beats but he will even up by get- 
ting Beats on the other fellow just as often. 

Idea germs will pop up in the most un- 
expected places and if you don’t carry a 
small notebook and pencil with you at all 
times to jot them down they will escape you. 
I always have pencil and paper handy, which 
may sound theatrical but I assure you it pays 
dividends. 

In my own digging during the past year 
I struck pay dirt consistently with a very 
simple formula. It works like this: We'll 
say I’m riding on a bus and the man in front 
of me is reading a newspaper. In referring 
to an item in the paper this chap says to his 
friend, “Somebody cooked his goose all 
right.” That’s the item that goes in my note- 
book, “Somebody cooked his goose.” It is a 
known fact that one of the popular bases of 
pictured humor is the animal gag. Two ani- 
mals are shown talking and the caption is 
invariably a well-known expression or slang 
term used by humans. This caption must fit 
the situation perfectly and the phrase or slang 
term must be well known to the man on the 
street. You may not think that this type of 
gag is funny but most editors do and after 
all that is the Pay-off. 

Getting back to the gentleman on the bus 
and the cooked goose. Our picture will con- 
cern a farmyard. Characters, two hens and 


— 
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a gander. The gander is seen walking around 
in circles, registering disgust, anger, etc. The 
two hens comment, “Somebody cooked his 
goose.” This sold to Lulu. Now let’s take 
another overheard remark that fits into our 
well-known phrases. Two men argue, “Why, 
it’s as plain as the nose on your face.” One 
way to write this would be to have a man 
talking to Jimmy Durante. However, this is 
too obvious. Getting back to our animal 
angle, the biggest nose we can think of is the 
elephant’s. So we draw two elephants argu- 
ing in the jungle and one says to the other, 
“Why, it’s as plain as the nose on your face.” 
This sold to Successful Farming. 

Two students coming from a classroom. 
One says, “Boy! Did I stick my neck out.” 
This, when it reached the pages of Successful 
Farming, showed two giraffes, early morning, 
one giraffe had a black eye. He is saying, 
“Boy! Did I stick my neck out last night.” 
Morning in your apartment and mine. The 
mail is full of rejection slips. The wife says, 
“Gee, but you look crabby this morning.” 
The drawing as it appeared in Successful 
Farming showed two crabs on the seashore 
with the sun coming up over the horizon. 

The same morning the wife may have 
cracked, “Guess you got up on the wrong 
side of the bed this morning.” This I sold to 
Collier’s. It showed the upper and lower 
bunks of a cell. The lower bunk showed a 
hole dug through the wall, bed clothes 
mussed and the prisoner gone, morning 
scene. The warden, on a tour of inspection, 
enters the cell and talks to the other occu- 
pant, saying, “Looks like Butch got up on 
the wrong side of the bed this morning.” 


OW many times have we heard the slang 
expression, “No Soap”? To use this one 
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I merely used the boomerang angle again, 
showing a pretty gal clerk at a soap counter 
of a large grocery. A love-sick guy ap- 
proaches her counter with bouquet and box 
of candy. She looks him over and says, “No 
Soap, Mister.” This sold to the grocery 
magazine, Co-Operative Merchandiser. Thus 
a gag that might pull a rejection from 
a class magazine is welcomed by the trade 
journal where it is neatly apropos. Ever have 
a dark-brown taste in your mouth? Why not 
sell it? The scene shows a coffee testing 
room. Half dozen coffee tasters are at a 
table drinking coffee. One man is not drink- 
ing his coffee, a sickly look is on his face. 
The boss looks in on this scene. His assistant 
says, “Biggs wants the day off, sir—he has a 
dark-brown taste in his mouth.” This sold to 
the same grocery magazine. Again the proper 
trade journal rejoices in the gag a general 
magazine might reject. 

When the going is tough we are told to 
keep a stiff upper lip. I sold this to Boys’ 
Life. An elephant had fallen over a cliff. 
He was hanging to a tree by his trunk. A 
monkey up above shouted down to him, 
“Keep a Stiff Upper Lip—I’ll go for help.” 

Intelligent marketing is a good part of the 
battle. A rather obvious joke like this suits 
only the juvenile field. 


I hope from these examples that you will 
realize the value of your notebook jottings of 
overheard well-known expressions and slang 
phrases. There are at least 5,000 of these 
expressions and anyone with a creative in- 
genuity can turn each of them at least ten 
times, making a stock of 50,000 ideas for you 
to work on. By turning I do not mean 
switch. Many amateurs seem to think that 
they can sell a gag by simply taking the pub- 
lished version and if the character’s name is 
Green change it to Brown and they have an 
“original” idea. By turning, I mean the use 
of the same phrase in the caption, but the 
situation must be entirely new. As an exam- 
ple: Early morning in a Pullman car. Porter 
and conductor gaze into empty berth, bed 
clothes mussed, window open. Porter says, 
“Looks like lower ten got out on the wrong 
side of the bed this morning.” I sold this 
version to the Des Moines Register and it 


can be sold again and again by simply build- 
ing a new and different situation around the 
caption. Naturally I don’t mean that you 
could get up ten different versions of the 
same caption and send them to the same 
magazine. However, the ten could be scat- 
tered through 100 different magazines in dif- 
ferent fields and the chances are that you 
would sell 50% of them over a period of 
time. 


Now let’s consider that we have a note- 
book with thousands of well-known expres- 
sions and slang phrases and that we are 
writing gag ideas. How are we going to sell 
them? Most magazines are not interested in 
the written idea. The majority of gag mar- 
kets prefer the ideas drawn up on roughs, 
which small sketch of the idea 
drawn in pencil or crayon. If the editor 
likes the idea he will O K the rough for fin- 
ished drawing. 


means a 


The gag writer’s problem of selling his 
product is answered in one of two ways. He 
may have an artist friend who will gamble on 
his ideas for a percentage of the profits, or 
the writer may make a list of gag artists he 
sees appearing in the magazines and submit 
ideas to these artists. The mail will be for- 
warded by the magazine to the artist in ques- 
tion. Most gag artists will work with writers 
on a percentage. The cut for the writer de- 
pending upon the agreement made. Some 
artists pay 20%, some 30%. The price on 
finished art will range all the way from $3 
to $50 depending upon the magazine sold. 
Don’t forget a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope when submit material. If no 
magazine editor or gag artist has asked you 
to send your material to him and if you don’t 
send postage he is entirely within his rights 
to drop your wonderful ideas right into his 
waste basket. 


you 


For the more advanced student of gag 
writing I recommend what I call Mechanics 
or the gentle art of making two gags grow 
where only one grew before. In my book 
“The Gag Builder” there is an illustration 
showing a girl on a diving board. She has 
shot up in the air and we see her high in the 
clouds, a mere speck, her body spread out 
in swan dive action. Her mother, in the fore- 
ground, says, “I warned her against prac- 
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ticing the swan dive too much.” Now we 
proceed to take the gag apart and see what 
makes it click. What is going on here? A 
body is being propelled into the air by force. 
All right, we have the Mechanics of the gag. 
We now list everything that we can think of 
that is Propelled into the air by force, such 
as Ski Jumper, Glider, Teeter Totter, Swing, 
Human Cannon Ball, etc., etc. Let’s take Ski 
Jumper. We see him high in the air after 
taking off from the slide. Almost the same 
picture as the swan dive gal. He is a mere 
speck in the clouds. The judges of the ski 
meet shout up at him, “Come back, Swenson, 
you win.” We have taken a published gag, 
found the Mechanics of it and come up with 
an entirely original and new idea. This is 
not as easy as it may appear for very often 
the gag you select will not have obvious 
Mechanics and without definite Mechanics 
the method will not work. 

An excellent example of Mechanics ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post on 
March 4. I rather imagine Al Ross, the 
artist, got his idea in this manner. We go 
back for our Mechanics to an old joke. Two 
men pass a pretty girl on the street. One 
man tips his hat to the girl. The other says, 
“I didn’t know you knew that girl.” The 
other chap says, “I don’t know her but my 
brother does and this is his hat.” The im- 
portant word there is his. Now Ross sells the 
Post a scene in the police station. A man’s 
wife is phoning. One cop beside her is badly 
bunged up. As the desk sergeant and another 
officer watch, the wife says into the phone, 
“John, your car passed two red lights, went 
up the wrong side of a one-way street and 
hit a policeman.” The old joke used his hat 
and Ross scores with your car which is per- 
fectly legitimate use of Mechanics. A repeat 
on an article of clothing here would have 
been too close but using an automobile makes 
it new and original. 

In reference to working with gag artists I 
might also add that an excellent way to Get 
In Bad with the artist is to assume, as many 
beginners do for some strange reason, that 
said artist is dumb. By this I mean the writer 
gets an idea that the reason an artist accepts 
his idea is that the artist can’t think up ideas 
for himself. As a selling gag artist may I 
speak here and now for America’s gag artists. 
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We all got where we are today through 
OUR OWN IDEAS. Naturally we are in- 
terested in any contributor who can do 
salable gags. The more good ideas we have 
the more sales we will make. 


I have made my living by gags since the 
first issue of the old Hooey some ten years 
ago and sincerely hope I can pass on to you 
a bit of the knowledge I picked up through 
that period up to the present. The American 
gag has been the accepted form of magazine 
humor since about 1929. It has grown stead- 
ily and has yet to reach its peak. Over 500 
magazines today run gag humor. Now con- 
sider the number of gags that have appeared 
in the past ten years. They run into the 
thousands and for that very reason the life 
of the American gag may be suddenly termi- 
nated. Why? The top markets such as Post 
and Collier’s look at thousands of gag ideas 
every month and what do they find? Eighty 
percent are just switches of situations that 
were hot stuff in 1929! The dear old absent- 
minded professor who has forgotten to put on 
his trousers, the man and the girl on the raft 
or desert island, the gal on the witness stand 
with her legs crossed and the cannibal pot 
gags are still pouring in on the hapless 
editors. Make up a list of Taboo Situations 
and LAY OFF! The following can be used 


as a Starter: 


Secretary on Boss Knee Scotchmen 
Cannibal Pots Drunks 
Kangaroos Ostrichs 


Fakir on bed of nails 
Hill Billies 

Firemen rescue gal 
Ships christening 
Parachutes 

Autos over the cliff 
Police Radio 


Gal on Witness Stand 
Absent Minded Professor 
Magic Carpet 
Operating Room 
Crowd at Excavation 
3rd Degree 

Maternity Ward 
Totem Poles 


These are just a few of the antiques editors 
are forced to look over daily. They still run 
a few of them, yes, but not because they want 
to. Today’s editor is looking in every mail, 
hoping that some writer or artist will come 
up with a NEW SITUATION. I predict 
that within a short time the entire gag mar- 
ket will be controlled by a group of alert- 
minded boys and girls who can and will use 
their creative brains to digging out NEW 
SITUATIONS for the same old gag ideas. 
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It isn’t asking the impossible and some one, 
perhaps you, will do it. 

One hundred markets for gags follow: 

Rates given are approximate. Due to edi- 
torial changes, editors’ names cannot be 
guaranteed. Magazines and addresses are 
correct to February, 1939. All payments on 
acceptances unless otherwise noted. 


American Boy, New Center Bldg., Detroit, 
Michigan, Franklin Reck edits, $7.00. Adult ma- 
terial. Usually stocks up July and January. 

American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. City, 
Sumner Blossom, editor, $40 and up. Uses about 
6 in an issue. 

American Legion, 521 5list Ave., N. Y. City, 
$40.00. Uses but 3 or 4 in an issue. 

American Weekly, 235 E. 45th, N. Y. City, 
$25.00. Frank McLearn buys also for King Fea- 
tures March of Events page. $25.00. 

American Druggist, 572 Madison, N. Y. City, 
L. J. F. Moore, $10.00. This is the big magazine 
of the drug trade. Drug store stuff entirely. 

Automobile Digest, 22 East 12th, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, N. R. Meyer, $3.50. A garage auto trade 
magazine read by garage owners. Keep your ideas 
in tune. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. City, Frank 
Rigney, $15.00. Adult stuff with a strong yen 
toward animal ideas. 

Ballyhoo, 149 Madison, N. Y. City, Norman 
Anthony, $15.00 and up. Back to its old size 
this original of all belly-laff magazines is again 
going strong. 

Bandwagon, Ramsey Tower, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, $5.00. Semi-sex stuff. Like ideas tied 
up with the Southwest, if possible. 

Click, 400 N. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa., Rod 
Butterworth, $25 and $50, depending on size used. 

Colliers, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. City, Gurney 
Williams, $30 up. The Big 
markets. If you crash here, you’ve got stuff. Swell 
people to work with. The largest market in the 
country. 

Cavalcade, 420 Lexington, N. Y. City, T. T. 
Costain, $25.00. 

College Humor, 22 W. 48th, N. Y. City, Robert 
Pines, $15.00. 

College Life, 22 W. 48th, N. Y. City, Ned 
Pines, $10.00, Published every now and then. No 
regular schedule. 

Country Gentleman, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $20.00. 

Country Life, 444 Madison, N. Y. City, Jean 
Austin, $15.00. Uses a few gag drawings now 
and then. 

Country Home, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 
C. Marshall, $20.00. 

Cappers Farmer, Capper Pub., Topeka, Kansas, 
Ray Yarnell, $6.00. 


League of gag 


City, 


Coast, 130 Bush, San Francisco, Calif., I. 
Broomfield, $10.00 on publication. Another New 
Yorker they hope. 

Co-operative Merchandiser, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. H. A. Sweeney, $5.00. Grocery 
or Food ideas. 

Coin Machine Journal, 600 W. Van Buren, 
Chicago, IIl., D. Dallnig, $3.00. Coin machine 
ideas with a slight risque slant. In market occa- 
sionally. 

D. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, 
Mich., $25.00. 

Dynamic Detective, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
L. Diegre, $5.00. Naturally cops and robbers’ 
material. 

Des Moines Register, Des Moines, Iowa, Ed 
Reed. Rates by arrangement. For use in Off the 
Record syndicated feature. 

Daring Detective, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
L. Diegre, $5.00. Cops and robbers. 

Dog World, 3325 S. Michigan, Chicago, IIl., 
Will Judy, $2.00. This munificent sum is paid 
on or after publication. 

Esquire, Palm Olive Bldg., Chicago, IIl., A. 
Gingrich, $20.00. Rumor has it that the rocks 
are just ahead for this reformed sex sheet. 

Elks, 50 E. 42nd, N. Y. City, $25.00, a now 
and then market. 

Field and Stream, 415 Madison, N. Y. City, 
Tracey Lewis, $7.00. Now they run em and 
now they don’t. 

Film Fun, 149 Madison, N. Y. City, W. Grady 
$15.00. Recently went in for gag drawings in 
a big way. Ideas on Movies or stage favored. 

Farm fournal, Washington Sq., Philadelphia, 
Pa., A. H. Jenkins edits, $10.00. Recently merged 
with Farmer's Wife, and is now one of the really 
big farm magazines. 

Foreign Service, 406 W. 34th, Kansas City, 
Mo., B. Yanosky, $5.00. Must be army gags. 

Flying Aces, 67 West 44th, N. Y. City, Herb 
Powell, $3.00. Areoplane stuff. 

Grit, 209 N. 3rd, Williamsport, Pa., F. Man- 
son, $3.00, a now and then market. 

Golfing, 14 East Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 
Graffis, $5.00 on publication. 

Golfdom, 14 East Jackson, Chicago, IIl., Joe 
Graffis, $5.00 on publication. 

Gay Book, 201 N. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Wm. Kofoed edits, $3.00. Has been off the 
market a few months but will return soon. Read 
it for new slant. 


Herb 


Household Magazine, Capper Pub. Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, Lela Harmon, $5.00. Small market here. 
Monthly magazine using two or three at the most. 

Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury, Boston, 
Mass., O. P. Rodman, $5.00. Outdoor sports 
ideas only. 

judge, 18 E. 48th, N. Y. City, George Bogt, 
$?, and slow. 
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Ken, Palm Olive Bldg., Chicago, IIl., A. Ging- 
rich, $15.00. Satire. You must see an issue or 
two to get the slant. 

King Features, 235 E. 45th, N. Y. City, $25.00. 

Liberty, Chanin Bldg., N. Y. City, $25.00. Small 
market at present but getting more gag conscious 
all the time. 

Lulu, 526 S. Clark, Chicago, Bill O’Donnell, 
new editor now in charge. $4.00. One of the 
really funny humor magazines in the country. 
Soft pedal sex. 

Liquor Store, 205 East 42nd, N. Y. City, F. 
Herring, $5.00. 

Leatherneck, 8th and 1st sts., Washington, D. C., 
F. E. Rentfro, $3.00 on publication. 

McLeans, 481 University, Toronto, Canada, 
Dorothy Hodges, $5.00. The Saturday Evening 
Post of Canada, so they tell me but your gag 
check is still $5.00. 

Motor Topics, 22 E. 12th, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
N. R. Meyer, $3.00. Motoring gags from the 
motorist’s viewpoint. 

Mademoiselle, 485 Madison, N. Y. City, $25.00, 
a now and then market. 

Motor, 572 Madison, N. Y. 
$10.00. 

Motor Age, Chilton Pub. Co., 
Pa., J. Pollock, $5.00 on publication. 

Men Only, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. City, Fred 
Feldkamp, $15.00 up depending upon what your 
name is. Smart subtle sex. 

Meat Merchandiser, 105 S. 9th, St. Louis, Mo., 
Julia Gwin, $5.00. 

Minicam, 22 E. 12th st., Cincinnati, O. Rates, 
$3.00. Funny stuff about camera nuts. 

Motor World, Chilton Pub., Philadelphia, Pa., 
J. Pollock, $5.00. 

Michigan Motor News, 139 Bagley, 
Michigan, W. Trepagnier, $5.00. 

New Yorker, 25 W. 45th, N. Y. City, Harold 
Ross & Co., $45.00 and up mostly up, but why 
talk about it, you’re not going to make it anyhow. 

N. Y. American, 201 South St., N. Y. City, 
Philip Leff, $25.00. 

New Masses, 31 East 57th, N. Y. City, $5.00. 
See a few issues first, before sending material. 


City, J. Adair, 


Philadelphia, 


Detroit, 


National Sportsman, 275 Newbury, Boston, 
Mass. $5.00. Hunting and Fishing ideas. 
Nation’s Business, Chamber of Commerce, 


Washington, D. C., R. J. Brown edits, $15.00. 
Outdoor Life, 353 4th, New York City, $5.00. 
Our Navy, 1 Hansen Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

$2.00 on publication. Pretend that you were in 

the Navy at some time. It helps here. Sailor gags. 
Open Road, 729 Boylston, Boston, Mass., A. 

Michaels, $7.00. 

Progressive Grocer, 161 6th, N. Y. City, A. 

Michaels, $7.00. Grocery and Food ideas only. 
Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn, Chicago, 

Ill., $5.00. 
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Popular Photography, 608 S. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago, Ill., $5.00. See Minicam. (!) 

Promenade, 19 East 47th, N. Y. City, $10.00. 

Real Screen Fun, 114 E. 47th, N. Y. City, 
F. Lippincott, $10.00. Girly picture magazine. Sex 
but soft pedal. 

Rural Progress, 22 W. 
L. D. Case, $15.00. 

Rotarion, 35 E. Wacker, Chicago, III., $5.00. 

Silk Stocking, 381 4th, N. Y. City, now called 
jitterbug, but don’t let it fool you; keep away 
unless you want to work for promises. 


Monroe, Chicago, IIl., 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, Hugh 
Curtis, $10.00, a swell farm market that runs as 
many as 20 gags in an issue. Few straight farm 
gags used. 

Sport Afield, Webb Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
P. K. Whipple, $3.00. 

Sports Illustrated, 32 W. 57th, N. Y. City, S. 
Sheftel, $10.00. 

Studebaker Wheel, Studebaker South Bend, Ind., 
W. Everett, $5.00. 

Surgical Equipment, 10 W. 47th, N. Y. City, 
A. A. Tiger, $5.00. Sales gags on selling surgical 
equipment not hospital stuff. 

Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa., J. 
Bryan III, $30.00 up. Big League stuff. J. Bryan 
III goes to New York each week to buy gags 
from the N. Y. gag artists, however the door is 
open to anyone who can produce in the mail. 

Scribners, 420 Lexington, N. Y. City, H. Logan, 
$25.00. A now and then market. 

True, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. City, L. Diegre, 
$5.00. Cops and robbers. 

Ten Story Book, 526 S. Clark, Chicago, IIl., 
Harry Stephen Keeler, formerly ribald sex, now 
soft pedal. 

Trailerite, De Land, Florida, $5.00 on publica- 
tion. Out of market at present. 

Trailer Topics, 28 E. Jackson, Paul Edwards, 
$4.00. Reputation of not paying for material. 

This Week, 420 Lexington, N.-Y. City, T. A. 
Burton, $25.00. A weekly magazine syndicated to 
various Sunday papers. High class Top Market. 

Western Skiier, 221 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle, Wash., 
W. Stevenson, $1.00. This generous rate is paid 
on publication, if your idea is real good. 

The Stage, 50 E. 42nd, N. Y. City, $25.00. 

Base Ball Magazine, 70 E. 5th, N. Y. City, 
$5.00 on publication. Published only from March 
to October. Base Ball gags only. 

Time Out, Pittsburgh Press, Dale McFeatters. 
Rates by arrangement. Ideas for Time Out syn- 
dicated feature. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chicago Daily ‘Times, Chicago, Ill. George 
Lichty, $3.00. Ideas for Grin and Bear It syn- 
dicated feature. 

Writers’ Digest, 22 E. 12th, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Aron Mathieu, $3.50. Easy market . . . all you 
have to do is produce stuff that will make a 
writer laff. Most writers have two rejection slips 
in their hands so it’s a cinch. 
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Slowly” 


3y Mary BarNSLEY 


ALL and powerfully built, the man 


glared at me menacingly. 

“Tell me where you hid the pearls,” 
he threatened, “or I'll kill you!” 

I didn’t tell him. He didn’t kill me. The 
man was a writer, I was his secretary, and 
the dialogue was for a motion picture. 

This writer was formerly an actor, and 
how he loved to act his dialogue! He shouted 
dictation for the fights, cooed sweetly during 
love scenes, and delivered slap-stick comedy 
with gusto—and sometimes with disastrous 
results to the office furniture. And always, I 
was on the receiving end of the dialogue as 
heroine, villain, hero or comedian. Some- 
times I felt a little bewildered by my swift 
change of roles. 

Being an audience for my boss is only one 
of the unusual things which I’ve been called 
upon to do since I’ve been a secretary to 
writers at motion picture studios. The de- 
mands of my job sometimes have made me 
feel more like a nurse, dish-washer or guinea 
pig than a secretary. 

Most writers I’ve worked for confine their 
drinking to hours outside the studio, but one 
didn’t. When moderately alcoholic he was 
affable, and managed to do an astonishing 
amount of work. Other days he had a hang- 
When I 


wasn’t fixing a bromo seltzer for him I was 


over and was sullen and morose. 


scurrying across the street to a cafe and 
bringing back black coffee. And I spent twice 
as much time rinsing and polishing glasses as 
I did at my typewriter. 

One of my unique functions is to turn 
guinea pig for reaction on dialogue or situa- 
tions which might be censorable. A conserva- 
tive home background and the fact that I 
was once a Sunday school teacher make me 
an ideal victim, writers think, for testing 
risque material. If I blush, the verdict is that 


it won’t get by. If I don’t blush, there’s a 
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good chance of its passing the Hays office. I 
seldom fail. 

The experiment doesn’t always work, how- 
ever, for censors can find more double mean- 
ings and innuendos in an innocuous remark 
than any Sunday school teacher I ever knew. 
For instance, I didn’t blush at this line of 
dialogue supposed to be spoken by a wife 
who believed that her husband was develop- 
ing psychopathic tendencies : 

“I am going to take you to the doctor 
for a thorough examination—all over.” 

The sensitive censors changed “all over” 
to “inside and out.” 

I get a big kick out of acting as guinea pig 
for screen tests of male actors. Every few 
weeks I am included in a group of secretaries 
which is herded into a projection room to see 
such tests. After reacting to the actor’s love- 
making, we write our opinions regarding his 
appeal to women on slips of paper and send 
them to the head of the talent department. 
Executives and producers are only men, after 
all, so how do they know what type of man 
makes feminine hearts flutter? 

Once I helped a new writer over a tough 
spot. He was a Hungarian, famous in his 
own country for novels of sophisticated 
humor. Imagine his consternation when, as 
his first assignment at the studio, he drew a 
hard-riding, hard-shooting western. 

“Write it I can not!” he shouted at me, 
tearing his longish hair. ‘“‘Nevair have I seen 
one of thees cowboys! I would break my 
contract—if it were not that I need money!” 

When he calmed down I gave him a stack 
of Zane Grey thrillers, from which he ab- 
sorbed sufficient atmosphere to write a con- 
vincing horse opera. But his suffering was 
intense. 

One of my bosses, who was concocting an 
original story for the screen, asked me to 
name the characters. 
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“This girl is a hard-boiled dame in a water- 
front dive, but she has a heart of gold.” He 
pondered a moment. “Shall we call her 
Nellie?” 

I considered Nellie and discarded her. 

“Call her Ruby,” I said. And Ruby she 
was. If I couldn’t think of a name to suit 
him, I always could solve the problem by 
looking in the telephone directory. 

Once I worked for a timid soul who came 
out from New York to line up a yarn for a 
famous male actor. Awed by his lavish salary 
and bewildered by studio politics, this writer 
was pathetically eager to make good. After 
meditating for two days on the meager story 
possibilities, he was summoned to the pro- 
ducer’s office. The timid soul was worried. 

“What shall I do?” he asked. “The story 
isn’t straight in my mind.” 

He looked at me helplessly. 
instinct came to the fore. 

“Start talking about dogs,” I advised. “Mr. 


My maternal 


C——— keeps a setter in his office and he’s 
crazy about the animal. Admire Fido and 
Mr. C—— will do all the talking.” 


The stall worked. 

They say music soothes the savage breast. 
But it inspired one weiter I know to work: 
He got stuck while writing a tragic melo- 
drama. Next day he brought a phonograph 
to the office, and a stack of records. The 
records were opera and swing bands and he 
complained that they gave him a headache. 
But if he could just get the right tune 

“T need to feel nostalgic. I need to hear 
some old sentimental songs.” 

So he gave me five dollars, and I scoured 
the music stores and came back with eighteen 
records. Whenever he hit a snag I would 
dust off a record and start the phonograph. 
He would lean back in his chair and close 
his eyes while “Dardanella,” “Melancholy 
Baby” or another song of that vintage was 
played. He said the music helped, and it 
really seemed to. 

I was taking dictation in a story conference 
one day when a feminine star burst in. 

“T’ve read the buff script,” she told the 
producer in icy tones, “and I won’t play the 
part. You’ve given Mr. Y. twice as many 
speeches as I have!” 


All efforts to placate her failed. Suddenly 
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I had an idea. I whispered to my boss. His 
gloomy face brightened. 

“Look here,” he said to the actress, “I'll 
have my secretary count yours and Mr. Y.’s 
speeches and compare them with dialogue 
in your last opus. I’m sure you’ll find you’re 
getting a better break than you had in your 
last picture.” 

So I counted the speeches in the buff 
script, and also in the screen plays for three 
other pictures. It was a tedious task, but the 
statistics mollified her and she consented to 
play the role. 


RITERS can be temperamental, too. 

One fussy man refused to have four 
secretaries work for him. Then I was sent 
up to his office. After he finished dictating, 
curiosity overcame me, so I asked why he 
had sent back the other girls. All of them 
were very efficient. 

He grinned sheepishly. “The first gal was 
too beautiful—and beautiful women distract 
me from work. The second one was too 
homely. Her ugly pan fascinated me. I 
couldn’t get down to work. The third girl 
wore a green dress, and I’m allergic to green. 
That dress looked the way I felt once—all 
the way across the Atlantic. Was I seasick!” 

He shuddered at the memory. 

“And the fourth girl had her finger-nails 
painted blood red. I kept watching them as 
she wrote in her notebook, and I forgot what 
I was saying.” 

When the Santa Anita track opened I was 
snowed under with work. I had to keep 
statistics on horses for my boss. He never bet 
money except when he went to the track, 
but he bet on paper every day—and I had to 
keep straight his winnings and losses. 

I kept separate accounts for horses se- 
lected according to these fantastic methods: 
(1) horses’ names nearest the first of the 
alphabet; (2) the last of the alphabet; 
(3 horses carrying the most weight; 

4) horses carrying the least weight; (5) pole 
position at post; (6) outside position at post. 

Arithmetic was never my strong point, and 
I very nearly went mad. Finally, my boss 
took pity on me. 

“Take the afternoon off,” he said, handing 
me seventy-two dollars and his horse selec- 

(Continued on page 56) 











Good Writers Are 
Psychologists 


3y M. F. Martin, Ph.D 


Special Editor for Psychology, the New International Year Book; Former Assistant Editor of 
Webster's New International Dictionary. 


HYLLIS BOTTOME, author of Pri- 

vate Worlds and The Mortal Storm, 

was a writer from childhood days. She 
became a best seller after she studied indi- 
vidual psychology under the late Alfred 
Adler. 

A knowledge of modern psychology can be 
of inestimable value to authors who want to 
create characters with unique yet intelligible 
personalities. 

It may be enough for a sports reporter if 
he can describe the flight of a ball through 
the air and the agile movements of the ath- 
lete who catches it. The literary artist will 
not be content with a surface view of the 
athlete as a performing automaton. He will 
make his readers feel the athlete’s anticipa- 
tion, his determination, his anxiety, and his 
final thrill of triumph. A great novelist will 
give subtle hints of the athlete’s childhood, 
his early feelings of weakness, his hero wor- 
ship of some older athlete, his desire to iden- 
tify himself with the hero, or perhaps a secret 
love for some girl who ignored him because 
she was absorbed by some larger and stronger 
boy. At any rate the novelist will make us 
understand why it is important to this ball 
player to catch the ball, and how this trivial 
achievement is by no means trivial when 
viewed in the light of his past experiences 
and his secret goals. 

It is the rich varying pattern of thought, 
feeling, desire, and struggle that constitutes 
the subject of contemporary psychology. 
Though hundreds of psychologists are en- 
gaged in making physiological measurements, 
such as blood pressure, pulse rate, respiration 
rate, muscle tension, and the like, these re- 
searches are important to psychology solely 
for the indirect light they will ultimately 
shed on problems of emotion and personality, 
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Old-fashioned behaviorism is on the way 
out. Early behaviorism took the superficial 
view of the sports reporter and refused to 
consider anything real, or at least relevant, 
except physical stimuli like the ball and 
overt responses like the athlete’s movements 
in catching it. 


RE you a writer of crime stories? Where 
do you get your characters? Out of the 
superficial accounts in the daily papers? Out 
of an equally superficial view of the silent, 
inhibited criminal as he appears in 
the police court, or the cautious, suspicious 


sullen, 


prisoner? Or do you create them out of 
your own imagination? If so, they are prob- 
ably less true to life than the giant in Jack- 
the Giant-Killer. Or do you sometimes stoop 
to imitate the characters of other fiction 
writers? This is as unnecessary as it is un- 
wise. Why not read some of the many au- 
thoritative publications of psychologists who 
have studied criminals intensively at first 
hand? “Later Criminal Careers” by S. 
Glueck and E. Glueck (New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1937) is a follow-up of 
ex-prisoners studied by the authors in “500 
Criminal Careers.” 

f the criminal as a 
master mind is particularly false. As J. A. 
Shields recently 
proved, the criminal is ordinarily an inade- 
quate personality, 


The common notion of 


prison psychiatrist, has 
insecure socially, econom- 
ically, and emotionally. W. Bomberg and S. 
Keiser have found that the typical “swindler 

hysterical individual who obtains substi- 
tute gratification through living out a high 
social position such as physician, nobleman, 
entrepreneur.” Read about it in the Ameri- 
can fournal of Psychiatry, 1938, 94, 1441- 
1458! 
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Careful estimates of some psychologists 
indicate that 30% of criminals are feeble- 
minded and as many as 50% of criminals are 
emotionally unstable. This does not mean 
of course that the feebleminded person or the 
unstable person is inherently inclined to- 
ward crime. He may be no more viciously 
inclined than his normal neighbors, but he 
has the same wants and desires and fewer 
chances to satisfy them within the bounds of 
the law. He has the same sex urge, but rarely 
does a lovely lady lose her heart to a man 
who is obviously feebleminded. Where the 
intelligent and charming lover would rely on 
his ability to win a lovely bride, the thwarted, 
hopeless moron blunders into violence. He 
has the same desire to show off before his 
fellows in good clothes and a costly car, but 
though he may earn an honest living with 
pick and shovel, he can seldom earn the ex- 
tra money for luxury and vanity expendi- 
tures. Realism would demand that you por- 
tray the criminal as a weakling, driven to 
crime by inability to satisfy normal wants 
honestly. 


RE you a writer of juveniles? I have a 
friend who used fo sell many children’s 
stories a few years ago. Now they all come 
back. They are hopelessly dated. Do your 
ideas of the child mind still reflect the con- 
ception of the Victorians? Why not read 
some of the writings of Arnold L. Gesell of 
Yale or Beth L. Wellman of Iowa? Are you 
discouraged because editors keep returning 
highly moral children’s stories you have writ- 
ten, in which naughty little children are pun- 
ished for their misdemeanors and in conse- 
quence give up their naughty ways and be- 
come good? Do your stories embody the old- 
fashioned idea that the way to bring up chil- 
dren is for the adult to be a benevolent auto- 
crat? Why not get up-to-date? R. K. White 
at Iowa and O. H. Mower at Yale have been 
engaged in some very illuminating research 
that disproves some of the most moss-covered 
theories. And it would be hard to equal Ross 
Stagner’s “Psychology of Personality.” His 
book includes a short lucid account of the 
theories of Freud and Adler and the more 
recent far-reaching system of Lewin. 
Have you written stories designed to ap- 
peal to the taste of little children in the 
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early school years? Then it behooves you 
to know that the sweetness and daintiness of 
the little child have nothing to do with his 
tastes, his ambitions, or his reading interests. 
The very young child’s mind is a mass of 
primitive cravings, mostly thwarted by adults 
and other children. It is not true that “birds 
in their little nest agree.” As Gene Stratton 
Porter pointed out, “they fight like any- 
thing.” One reason for the success of Booth 
Tarkington’s children is his recognition of 
the hates and dramatic conflicts of the very 
young. 

It is a mistake to suppose that stories in- 
tended for children need even be about chil- 
dren. For every child who enjoys reading 
about little boys and girls, there are dozens 
that like to read about Popeye and Jiggs and 
Alley Oop. In these grotesquely exaggerated 
pictures of adult life, many a child finds re- 
lief from his own thwartings. 

I believe children would enjoy school more 
and learn to read more quickly if the writers 
of primers would give more thought to the 
frustrated love and longing of little children, 
their thwarted ambitions, and their fre- 
quently wounded egotism; and would con- 
struct stories aimed at revealing and resolv- 
ing the emotional conflicts involved. 

The advent of a new baby is seldom an 
unalloyed joy to older children of the family. 
It means taking second place in mother’s 
affection for a time. The baby may become 
an object of rivalry and even bitter hatred. 
The child is often tempted to avenge him- 
self on the tiny squalling usurper. Sometimes 
he does. Then he suffers a bitter sense of re- 
morse. He strives to atone. Sibling rivalries 
in childhood can be as full of drama and 
suspense as anything in adult life. They offer 
an untapped well of inspiration for writers. 

Every author should study psychology. He 
should not be satisfied with what he learned 
in the elementary course at college. 

Most of the leading schools have been ex- 
pounded in popular books for the layman, 
but the writer who wants a firm authorita- 
tive grasp of the subject will turn to original 
sources. In the field of psychoanalysis it 
would be well to begin with “The Basic Writ- 
ings of Sigmund Freud,’ edited by A. A. 
Brill (New York: Modern Library, 1938). 
It will not be easy reading. Nearly all the 
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authoritative books are written in highly 
technical language. To the newcomer, it 
may seem like a meaningless jargon—all this 
talk about the id and the ego and the super- 
ego. But if he persists and reads on with the 
psychology book in one hand and the Sec- 
ond Edition of Webster’s New International 
Dictionary in the other, by and by the tech- 
nical terms will cease to puzzle him, and he 
will discover that he understands himself 
and other people as he never did before. New 
ideas for new characters and new stories will 
come into his mind as he reads the absorbing 
case histories. He will begin to delineate 
character with a power he never knew he 
had. 

Now I am an article writer, and not a fic- 
tion writer, but here following is an example, 
that may clump a little because I am out of 
my line, showing how to get more realistic 
characters by 
chology. 


knowing more about psy- 


The shy young girl spoke no more than the 
conventional few words in acknowledging the 
introduction. All she said was “How do you 
do.” But from the glow in her eyes and her 
slightly quickened breathing and the warm 
color mounting to her neck and ears, the 
young man knew that to her this was no or- 
dinary introduction. Suddenly he felt that he 
was a very important person. Later in the 
evening he was introduced to another woman. 
She was handsomer and seemed more assured 
and talked to him more. She said, “I am 
very pleased to meet you. I have heard so 
But as she tried 
to speak flatteringly an involuntary lift of her 


many nice things about you.” 


left eyebrow said louder than words, “You’re 
not quite in my class’ ang an unconscious 
clenching of her hands said, “It makes me 


mad to have to be nice to this person.’ 


EFORE becoming deeply steeped in any 
one school, it is perhaps wiser to read 
one or more general texts that offer a broad 
view of the whole psychological field, such 
as “Contemporary Schools of Psychology” 
by R. S. Woodworth (New York: Ronald 
Press) or “An Introduction to the Fields of 
Psychology” by E. S. Dexter and K. T. Om- 
wake (New York: Prentice-Hall). “Psy- 
chology in Everyday Life” by W. C. Var- 
num (New York: McGraw-Hill) stresses 
the practical aspects of the subject. 
After he has become familiar with the 
basic concepts by reading several books, the 
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student may wish to keep up with con- 
temporary research and changing theories by 
following one or more of the many journals. 
Each year there is a new crop of periodicals 
devoted to psychology. 
Some of these are written for popular con- 
sumption and do little 
platitudes that have been common property 
for a generation, but there are nearly two 
dozen really authoritative journals, edited by 


purporting to be 


more than reiterate 


professional psychologists who have com- 
pleted their doctorates in this field, have 
done creative original research. Such a dis- 
tinguished scholar is Karl M. Dallenbach, 
American Fournal of Psy- 
chology, oldest psychological periodical in 
the United States. It is published at Cornell 
University, where Dr. Dallenbach is profes- 
sor. His fellow-editor, Margaret F. Wash- 
until her present illness was Professor 
of Psychology at Vassar College. Her great- 
est book “The Animal Mind” (New York: 
Macmillan) has been the leading textbook 
in animal psychology for nearly a generation. 


editor of the 


burn, 


NEW periodical, of which the first issue 

appeared in February, 1938, is Psychia- 
ry, published by the William Alanson White 
Psychiatric Foundation of Washington, D.C. 
The publications committee, Dr. Thomas H. 
Hill, Dr. Ernest E. Hadley, and Dr. Harry 
S. Sullivan, interpret the field of psychiatry 
broadly enough to include much of social 
psychology and anthropology. 

In the May issue there is an article that 
should be read by every serious author inter- 
ested in the problems of adolescence. The 
writer is Dr. Ruth Benedict, lecturer and 
Associate Professor of Anthropology at Co- 
lumbia University. Do not let the title of the 
article scare you. “Continuities and Discon- 
tinuities in Cultural Conditioning” sounds 
very technical, but the article itself is writ- 
ten in clear, simple readable style. *“Condi- 
tioning” is the current psychological term 
for learning or habit formation. It was first 
applied to Professor Pavlov’s work with sa- 
livary and gastric secretion in dogs. Recently 
it has swept through the whole field of psy- 
Physical conditioning is the kind 
received by experimental animals who get 
food or electric shocks and by children who 
get spankings and material rewards. Cultural 


chology. 
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conditioning is more universal and more im- 
portant in the development of human beings. 
Your father’s ambition for you, your moth- 
er’s faith in you, your teacher’s advice, the 
hero story in your history book, and the 
traffic officer’s vocabulary, as it finds expres- 
sion when you start to drive the wrong di- 
rection on a one-way street, are all examples 
of cultura] conditioning. In short, cultural 
conditioning covers about everything we do 
because people in our world expect it of us. 
Now what does Professor Benedict mean by 
“discontinuities in cultural conditioning” ? 
Simply this: we bring up our little boys and 
girls with the idea that sex is naughty or 
dirty or something to be ashamed of, and 
then after they grow up, we expect them to 
marry and live happily ever after. Well, 
there would be fewer divorces, or at least 
fewer nervous wrecks, if we never taught 
our children anything which they would have 
to unlearn in order to become normal adults. 
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Problems of laziness, spinelessness, and de- 
pendence Professor Benedict explains simi- 
larly in terms of our cultural conditioning, 
and contrasts our ways with those of so- 
called primitive tribes who learn self-reliance 
at a tender age. She says “Against this back- 
ground of social arrangements in other cul- 
tures the adolescent period of Sturm und 
Drang with which we are so familiar be- 
comes intelligible in terms of our discontinu- 
ous cultural institutions and dogmas rather 
than in terms of physiological necessity.” 
But read the Whether you 
write juveniles or adventure stories or psy- 
chological novels you will find it richly sug- 


whole article. 


gestive. 

It will pay you to study psychology from 
authoritative first hand sources, and then to 
recall psychological principles and discover- 
ies whenever you are creating a new fiction 
character. 


New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


EW magazines continue to appear on 
the stands. These are of many vari- 
eties. And though each popular 

trend has its imitators, it is surprising to note 
some new ideas in popular publications. 

The new Condé Nast magazine, Glamou 
the complete title is Glamour of Hollywood 
—is an unusual style presentation. The popu- 
lar appeal of the movie stars, combined with 
detailed descriptions of their chic and charm, 
makes an irresistible appeal to feminine 
readers. The magazine is smartly gotten up, 
on a good grade of paper, and sells for a 
mere fifteen cents. It ought to go over in 
short time. At present, most of the content: 
is staff prepared, as is to be expected with 
such specialized material. No fiction or other 
general material appears in its pages. Alice 
Thompson is editor-in-chief. The address is 
420 Lexington Avenue. 

Win is another new monthly based on an 
unusual idea in magazines. The entire con- 
tents is to be drawn from the prize-winning 


material submitted each month. And noth- 
ing but contest material will be used; no 
stories, poems, or other manuscripts are con- 
sidered aside from the various contests an- 
nounced in each issue. And in order to com- 
pete in a contest, the entry must be accom- 
panied by a numbered entry blank which 
appears in the magazine. The monthly con- 
tests are greatly varied, and the prizes seem 
to be generous in amounts as well as in the 
number announced. 

The first issue (March, 1939) carries fif- 
teen different contests. The feature is a sen- 
tence to be completed: “I like Win because. 

” with a first prize of $200, and many 
others adding up to a thousand dollars. Other 
contests include interesting items, a short- 
short story of 1,000 to 2,500 words, a cartoon 
gag-line, quizzes and puzzles, poetry, photo- 
graphs—both amateur and professional, in- 
teresting people, short stories of 3,000 to 
6,000 words and many others. In the short 
stories contest two manuscripts are to be se- 
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lected, each of them winning a $250 prize. 
This gives you some idea of the magazine 
and its method of work. You will have to 
see a copy in order to get all the details you 
need, if you wish to submit material. 

Win is pocket size, attractively arranged 
and printed. There is an editorial board of 
five members, headed by Mary 
Field. It is published by the Endeavor Pub- 
lishing Corp., 2 West 46th Street. 


Frances 


The first issue of Your Personality, pub- 
lished by the Kingsway Press, 354 Fourth 
Avenue, met with considerable 
sales. So it is now being issued on a regular 


success in 


monthly basis. This pocket-size magazine has 
a two-tone, rather dignified cover, on which 
the leading articles are featured. Like its 
companion, Your Life, it is edited for a wide 
popular field, and appeals to all those who 
think the times are out of joint but hope to 
do something about the matter by developing 
more personal poise and power. The readers 
are intelligent. Consequently, material must 
be authentic as to facts. 


Before submitting material to Your Per- 
sonality, be sure to study the current issues. 
A high quality of writing is required, though 
the editor assures me that this does not mean 
a “name” is necessary before one sells. The 
market is wide open to everyone who can 
turn interesting and “sound” material. There 
is no “strait jacket” on type of material. 
The more variety the better, within the scope 
indicated by the magazine’s title. The aver- 
age length of article is from 1800 to 2,000 
words; occasionally longer or shorter articles. 
There are also many quizzes aimed to bring 
out awareness of personality traits and self- 
knowledge. Rates of payment are excellent 
and checks are prompt. 

Douglas E. Lurton is editor of both Your 
Personality and the older monthly, Your Life, 
a current hot seller. Much the same lengths 
and rates of payment prevail for the latter 
But the field covered is far broader. Be sure 
to study the magazines before settling down 
to write your little masterpiece for either one. 
The market is open, but the competition is 
strong. 

That new pulp at Popular Publications is 
called Scorpion—one of Roger Terrill’s ter- 
rorizers, featuring a serial novel written to 
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order, but also buying shorts to fill up the 
magazine. The latter bring the writers the 
usual one-cent minimum rate. Address—205 
East 42nd Street. 

Western Romances and All Western have 
been revived by the Dell Publishing Com- 
pany; on a quarterly basis for the present. 
Florence McChesney is editing both of them, 
in addition to her good work on Five Novels 
Monthly. She’ll have no time for mischief 
now! Though quarterlies, both these West- 
erns have 162 pages—a lot of space to buy 
material for. And both of them pay a cent 
and a quarter per word, on acceptance. 

Western Romances is going to want more 
plot and meat in its stories than in the past. 
And this must be combined with a strong 
romantic theme. You can write from either 
the girl’s or the man’s point of view. Variety 
adds spice. Here are the lengths now 
wanted: shorts—5,000-7,000 words; novel- 
ettes up to 15,000; novels up to about 23,000, 
but no longer than that. No serials. Some 
short verse of 8 to 16 lines will be used, but 
it must be Western. This pays 25 cents a 
line. 

Those lengths also apply to All Western. 
This is a man’s pulp, in which some woman 
interest is permitted but is never required. 
Good strong masculine action is the main 
thing. Stories should be “salty” says Miss 
McChesney—plenty of flavor of the old 
West. Leave out the modern radios and the 
airplanes. But go easy on the dialect. 
Readers find it difficult, and prefer to have 
it limited to the picturesque old-time char- 


acters. Let your heroes and heroines talk 
straight. Keep to the man’s point of view. 
And if you have some good ideas for 


humoraus stories, in Western setting, here’s a 
possible market. All Western also is in the 
market for occasional good fact articles on 
various phases of growth of the West and on 
famous old characters of the West. These 
may run from 1,000 to 2,500 words, and 
should be told in very pithy style. Western 
verse goes here, too. 

Five Novels Monthly is getting better and 
better material, according to Miss McChes- 
ney. So you'll have to meet the competi- 
tion with your best stuff. Lengths now may 
be between 15,000 and 20,000 words. And 
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the rate of payment is a cent and a quarter, 
on acceptance. Each issue contains two ad- 
venture novels and one each of sport, 
Western and detective novels. These must 
be written from the hero’s angle. A love 
theme is desired in all but this 
should never be the leading element. Men 
readers, who are in the majority, don’t want 
too much romance apparently. These 
three Dell pulps are to be addressed at 149 
Madison Avenue. 


stories ; 


Hillman-Periodicals have spread a new 
rotogravure magazine around the news- 
stands. This is Broadway-Hollywood Car- 
nival, pictures mostly of pretty girls. Ad- 
dress: 11 East 44th Street. 

The candid-camera craze continues to 
boom. And photography magazines con- 
tinue to bloom. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, is busy 
with a new monthly to appear in June. This 
is titled Photo Technique, and will be de- 
voted to technical photography. 

Foto-Craft is a new publication of a more 
popular type, added to the brief list of 
Gernsback magazines at 99 Hudson Street. 

Photo Review another new one, but 
for the present using reprint material only. 
The publisher is American Photo Publica- 
tions, at 570 Seventh Avenue. This 
apparently associated with Cartoon Pub- 
lications at the same address, publishers of 
Current Digest and Better English; also 
of The American Lady, which has had an 
uncertain career but may appear again 
shortly. 


is 


is 


Good news for love story writers who have 
yet to make their first sales! Sweetheart 
Stories is announcing its third big all-ama- 
teur contest. See the May issue, which 
appears on the stands just about the time 
you read this article. In it you will find 
complete details as to lengths and types of 
material, number and amounts of prizes, how 
to submit stories, etc. The contest runs for 
three months, closing on June 30th. But 
if you are eligible, you can’t begin work too 


soon. Winners of former contests have got 
off to excellent starts on their writing 
careers. Maybe this is your lucky time! 


Although the contest is open only to ama- 
teurs, the magazine continues to have an 
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open market for all comers. Older con- 
tributors should not feel neglected because 
of being ruled out of this contest. Here 
are suggestions for all: “Write about people 
and situations you know — anything con- 
nected with young love or young marriages. 
The complications should grow out of 
character conflicts. Don’t try to substitute 
action-incidents, such as automobile acci- 
dents or bad falls, for the real emotional 
stuff. The youngsters of today have to face 
more difficult world conditions than did 
those of yesterday; there are plenty of 
strong situations for your stories if you look 
around for them.” Sweetheart Stories is a 
Dell monthly, edited by Helen MacVichie. 
Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 

A note about another contest: You have 
barely a month left in which to finish your 
masterpiece for the $5,000 Atlantic non- 
fiction contest. May 1 is the deadline. 

A note from the Philadelphia front: 
Graeme Lorimer is back with the Ladies’ 
Home Journal as fiction editor. 

At 1501 Broadway (Fawcett—Country 
Press) William Corcoran has taken over the 
editorial chair and desk left vacant by 
George Scullin’s move to Macfadden. Mr. 
Corcoran’s editorial past is bound up with 
the old Butterick magazines, Everybody’s 
and Adventure; also with some successful 
free-lancing. For the present, he expects to 
continue the editorial policy of True along 
much the same lines as it has been going. 
(See details in last month’s Digest.) Sen- 
sationalism is the watch-word. Within this 
field, there is no restriction, except that 
stories must be all true and must be good 
reading. 

College Humor can’t use anything in 
fiction over 3,500 words, nowadays. Shorter 
will be much _ better—pithy, with snap. 
There is a market for articles, too—authori- 
tative in tone, controversial in theme, on 
youth subjects. These should be under 
1,500 words. Payment is on acceptance, at 
very good rates. Robert A. Pines is the 
editor. Address: 22 West 48th Street. 

The New Yorker, 25 West 43d Street, 
continues to be one of the top-paying mar- 
kets for short sketches and stories and 
humor up to about 2,500 words and for light 
verse done with a smart touch. These are 
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not localized necessarily, as are other features 
of this weekly. It is also a good market 
for idea cartoons, and for Newsbreaks. But 
it takes considerable study of the magazine 
to get the exact slant required on its air of 
jaunty freshness. The editors advise against 
trying “Profiles,” as these are done mostly 
on order. 

Health is the pass-word in Physical Cul- 
ture, the Macfadden monthly edited by Miss 
Ann Gurley. Not only the physical side is 
considered, but also mental angles on the 
Occasionally fiction is used—mostly 
true fact material, but sometimes 
psychological slant. Correct 
stressed more now, and a food department 
has been added. But most of the magazine 
is taken up with articles of 3,000 to 4,000 
words. Occasional shorts suitable for use on 
one or two pages (500 to 1,000 words) are 
wanted. A serial of 12,000 to 15,000 
words, suitable for three issues, is also usable. 
The editor never gives assignments. How- 
ever, she is glad to consider outlines of 
articles and discuss their possibilities with the 


subject. 
with a 


diet is being 


writer. Final decisions are based on the 
completed manuscripts. And payment is on 
acceptance, at two cents a word. Address: 
122 East 42nd Street. 

The editorial office of The American 


Mercury is now located at 570 Lexington 
Avenue. Eugene Lyons is the editor, 
succeeding Paul Palmer. There is an open 
market here for articles of 1,000 to 3,000 
words on almost any subject. Study the 
current issues of the magazine for tone and 
style and treatment preferred. Payment is 
very good—three cents a word on acceptance. 

The Country Press, which is the division 
of Fawcett magazines sponsoring the fact- 
detective publications, has a huge market. 
And there is rarely an off-season for this 
material. There are three monthlies here 
edited by Leonard Diegre: Daring Detec- 


tive, Dynamic Detective, and _ Startling 
Detective Adventures. There is so little 
difference between these three that the 


editors give requirements applying to the 
group, and make up their own divisions of 
manuscripts for publication. One should 
always query the editor first, in order to 
avoid duplication of a case already covered. 
You will receive very courteous treatment 
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here, for new people are encouraged as 
much as the standbys. Also, new writers are 
constantly needed, because old ones graduate 
into the slicks or the book marts. 

This is an excellent field for new people, 
according to Mr. Diegre, because plots are 
made to order. All you need to do is dig 
out the facts of the and then build 
them up into a dramatic form. The files of 
crime cases are public records, open to any- 


Case 


one who makes application to the right 
official. Study these records of the case; 
that’s the first step. Then interview the 


pertinent people. Finally write the story. 
Lengths from 4,000 to 6,000 words are best 
for this market. Occasionally, a dramatic 
story which is mere incident rather than a 
complicated crime unravelling, can be told 
effectively in about 2,000 words. In these 
magazines, use of an official by-line is not 
stressed. But one thing is highly important: 
plenty of good art. Eight to ten pictures is 
the average number you should list as availa- 





a 


ble. It is not necessary to send pictures along | 


with the manuscript. Though sometimes a 
mediocre story sells because the pictures are 
specially strong. Unlike some of the fact- 
detective markets, the date of the crime does 
not count. Some have been used, so old that 
only wood-cuts were available for authentic 
illustrations. Payment is from a cent and a 
half up to two cents per word, on acceptance, 
with three dollars on publication for each 
photograph used. Address: 1501 Broadway. 

Most of the material for Foto is done to 
order. The editor, West F. Peterson, prefers 
to work up his ideas first and then discuss 
them with the writer. So it is best to query 
him first if you have a thought about an 
article for him. The magazine uses articles 
from 2,000 to 3,000 words, on subjects of 
broad general interest, including sports. The 
pictures are highly important, and are the 
core of each feature. Payment is $50 to $75, 
on acceptance, with additional for pictures 
supplied by the author. This is a Dell 
monthly ; 149 Madison Avenue. 

Quizzes are the rage, not only on radio 
programs, but in form. Quiz 
Digest is a bi-monthly which buys partly new 
material from contributors for each issue. 
The editor, Miss L. McNeill, is not interested 
in seeing general quizzes as these are sup- 
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plied from regular sources. But anything 
new and different she’d be glad to have you 
submit. They should be in a form to present 
on a single page of the magazine, or, if ex- 
ceptionally good, on a double page. Pay- 


ment is made on publication—about $5 for 


a page of twenty questions. 

Miss McNeill also edits Crossword Puzzles. 
Only novelties and new ideas are considered 
from new contributors. And these bring 
usually $5 for a one-page feature. There is 
also a section in this magazine for amateur’s 
crossword puzzles, which are paid for at the 
same rates, but do not compete with the pro- 
fessional contributors. Both these bi-month- 
lies are Dell magazines. Address: 149 Madi- 
son Avenue. 


The American Scholar should now be ad- 
dressed at 12 East 44th Street, instead of 145 
West 55th Street. 

Current History, owned and edited by M. 
E. Tracy, will move from 63 Park Row 
about the first of May. The new address 
will be 420 Madison Avenue. J. Hilton 
Smyth, publisher of The Living Age, The 
North American Review and The Lowdown, 
has taken a part-interest in Current History. 

This firm has just made another alliance— 
a partnership between Mr. Smyth and Har- 
rison Smith for publishing books, chiefly 
non-fiction. It is to be known as Harrison- 
Hilton Books, Inc. 

True Story Magazine closes a big contest 
on. March 31. But the market is always open 
for confessions. Also, anyone who is inter- 
ested in stamp-money markets will find vari- 
ous opportunities in these pages for small 
amounts: letters to the editor, letters about a 
special life problem, Stranger Than Fiction 
short stories. There’s even a contest going 
on to find unknown beauties for the cover 
girls. Trip to New York, besides the pay- 
ment of $100. See the current issue for each 
month’s special offers. 


Young Dancer has been combined with 
Dance, edited by Paul R. Milton. Dance is 
intended for professional dancers, teachers, 
and producers. Hence anyone writing for it 
must know the subject thoroughly, and the 
dance details of any article or story must be 
absolutely correct. The editors prefer to dis- 
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courage the submission of material by free- 
lance writers, because of the difficulties peo- 
ple outside the profession would have in 
writing anything saleable. They probably 
know about you already, if you are one of 
the unusual people who know about the craft 
of the dance and can write too. The address 
is 49 West 45th Street—if you combine those 
unusual forms of knowledge. 


Some titles to cross off: Puzzle Parade 
and Radio Stars, formerly published by Dell, 
149 Madison Avenue. 

Other titles which are no longer appear- 
ing: All-America Sports Magazine, Madi- 
son Square Garden Arcade. The American 
Spectator, 132 West 31st Street. The Western 
Raider, Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street. 

The most obvious thing about most of the 
magazines over at Popular Publications, 205 
East 42nd Street, is that they are steady on 
the keel, going along at an even clip, buying 
in the open market without too much re- 
liance on established “regulars,” and that 
most of them pay a one-cent minimum 
promptly on acceptance. Once they get go- 
ing, they make little change in policy. And 
the editors are hard put to it to think up 
anything startling to say, either about needs 
or requirements. With markets of that sort, 
the best thing to do is study current issues 
and get to work on some of your brilliant 
ideas. 

Adventure, edited by Howard Bloomfield, 
is one of the best pulps at this house, and 
presents a steady market. Dime Detective, 
edited by Kenneth White, is another steady 
field. Both Rangeland Romances and Ace- 
High, edited by Willard Crosby, have steady 
demands for 5,000-word shorts, and novels 
of 10,000 and 15,000 words. Ace-High uses 
the Western action type of fiction. 


Two of the best Western story pulps are 
Star Western, using novelettes of 8,000 to 
9,000 words, and Dime Western. More stress 
is laid on characterization in fiction for these 
markets. Michael Tilden, editor, says he is 
interested in off-trail stories if they hold the 
elements of good drama and_ powerful, 
credible characters. Address for the maga- 
zines just above: 205 East 42nd Street. 
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HERE are many changes in this, our 


sixth annual Boston Market Letter. 

For the six years, I have been ham- 
mering the suggestion: Study the magazine 
before submitting manuscripts. It is with gen- 
uine pleasure that I can truthfully report 
there were fewer complaints from editors of 
submissions of drastically wrong types of ma- 
terial this year. It is this professional attitude 
towards free lance writing that the DicEst 
encourages to its readers thus helping the 
entire Trade. 


The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street. 
This is Boston’s high quality magazine and 
almost its only adult fiction market. Require- 
ments are for short stories up to 6,000 words. 
The Atlantic uses novels gccasionally, but 
serials rarely. Essays, authoritative and read- 
able on current topics must be beautifully 
written. Verse is considered very occasionally. 
The Contributor’s Club is a department, 
suggested by the editors for new writers. 
There it is possible to begin with essays or 
brief articles and often to graduate into writ- 
ing longer stories. 


The Boston Post (daily) Washington Street, 
is included here as a fiction market. The 
Post continues weekly acceptance of 1,000 
word short stories, written by women. For 
these the Post awards $10 for the best story 
of the week; $5 for the nearest competitor 
and $2 for each story published. Follow the 
Post for style and conciseness. 





By Marion HuTCHINSON 


(All Addresses Boston or Cambridge) 


Leisure, formerly at 206 Essex Street, 
magazine of hobbies and collections, smart 


; 


Boston Markets| 


little book of unusual character has suspen- | 


ded publication, after five years. 


Juvenile 


Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street. 
Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. Boys magazine, 
monthly. Boston’s best juvenile. Prefers ex- 
perienced writers who know boys. Uses short- 
stories on subjects of interest to boys in their 
*teens: mystery, aviation, school, sea, western 
and sports: 2,000 to 4,000 words. Serials 
from 20,000 to 35,000 words. Occasional 
articles with photographs from 500 to 2000. 
No poetry nor material for small children. 
Pays 2c to 1c a word on acceptance or on 
publication. 

The Mayflower, published by Pilgrim 
Press, at 14 Beacon Street, is the juvenile 
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publication of Congregational Publishing 
House. Sidney A. Weston, General Secretary, 
tells us: 

“The Mayflower is now being published 
under a cooperative arrangement with the 
editors of other denominations and we are 
not buying material for it through this office.” 


Religious 
Christian Register, Unitarian 
Adult publication, from 25 


Beacon Street. Majority of 
articles are furnished by min- 
isters and Unitarian laymen, 
does consider occasional articles 
of not more than 1500 words, 
on world topics or religious 
themes. 


Christian Science Monitor, 
Norway Street. This is a “ 
newspaper with a magazine 


supplement. Space is limited, but it need not 
prove a closed market for those willing to 
study it carefully for style and slant. Feature 
articles, with suitable illustrations appear in 
the magazine. These are on topics of world 
or national interest. 


Class 


American Cookery, 221 Columbus Avenue. 
This is a monthly published except in July 
and September. Robert B. Hill continues as 
editor. He states their needs, “Articles on any 
phase of home economics, or domestic 
science, preferably under 3000 words will be 
considered. No recipes, please. Special de- 
mands are for articles on any or all phases 
of home building, or furnishing. We should 
like such articles accompanied by photo- 
graphs. For such type of material we pay a 
higher rate, depending upon the merit of the 
illustrations. Our usual rate is lc a word; 
$3 each and up for photographs, always on 
acceptance. American Cookery also accepts 
stories appealing to home-makers, with a 
domestic science, or cooking background ; 
1000 to 3000 words. Rate 1c a word on pub- 
lication. 

Apothecary is a druggist’s publication. It 
is published from 4 Park Street. Apothecary 
covers the retail drug trade in New England 
and is the official organ of all New England 
State Pharmaccutical Associations. This paper 
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buys free lance material only rarely, and 
then on some unusual experience or promo- 
tional idea from the drug field.” 

Bankers Magazine, formerly published at 
465 Main Street, Cambridge. This is a 
monthly circulating in commercial banks. 
Most articles are purchased on special assign- 
ment; short articles on bank 
management and those de- 
scriptive of increases in service 
or on outstanding bankers are 
considered. Mr. Keith F. War- 
ren, formerly editor, tells me: 
Editorial offices of the Bank- 
ers Magazine have now been 
transferred to New York, at 
185 Madison Avenue, and are 
under the direction of Robin 
E. Doan, managing editor. 

National Sportsman, 275 
Newbury Street. W. H. Foster, 
editor. This magazine publishes articles on 
sports ; it states definitely that most of its ac- 
ceptable material comes from trained writers 
with a knowledge of the sports field who 
have studied the magazine. New writers with 
no professional approach have never been 





encouraged. 

Hunting and Fishing, also at 275 New- 
bury Street, published by the same firm and 
has requirements similar to those listed above 
as they pertain to the two titular fields. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood 
Avenue. Guy Richardson is editor. “This 
is the official publication of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society. It is highly specialized.” 
Mr. Richardson asks writers to understand 
its policy before making any submissions. 
Articles not over 600 words, short informa- 
tive articles from 200 to 400 words are 
considered. Also considers stories showing the 
results of kindness to animals, or stories fea- 
turing animals. Likes unusual animal photo- 
graphs, with or without text; verse never 
more than 20 lines. Note: Manuscripts unac- 
companied by return postage will be filed. 

The Sportman, formerly at 8 Arlington 
Street has removed to 8 Newbury Street. 
Our understanding is that it is being reor- 
ganized and that publication has been tempo- 
rarily suspended. 
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journal of Education, 6 Park Street, pub- 
lished twice monthly from September 
through June. Anson W. Belding, editor. 
Offers a limited market for articles, generally 
by teachers or educators and on pedagogic 
subjects. 

New Class Publications include: 


Ski Bulletin published 15 times during 
the year, Winter months, at 27 Beach 
Street. Park Carpenter is editor. Of par- 


ticular interest to sport fans and experts 
in skiing. 

Skating 236 Huntington Avenue, Mrs. 
Theresa W. Blanchard, editor. This is an 
official organ of the U. S. Figure Skating 
Association. Another specialized sports bulle- 
tin, which should be carefully studied be- 
fore submissions or queries are made. 

New England Quarterly published four 
times a year by Plimpton Press, P. O. Box 
C, Astor Station. S. E. Marison is editor. 
This is a high scholarly journal concerned 


with literature, history and education. Best 
to know more than one issue before sub- 
mitting. 

TRADE 


Shoe Publications 


New England is famous for its shoe in- 
dustry. Boston, with its wholesale and re- 
tail leather distributors and jobbing houses 
is the heart of that industry. Some authori- 
tative and smart magazines featuring shoes 
and the trade are from here. 

At 111 Summer Street, we find: Shoe 
Buyer; Crispin; and Shoe Repairer and 
Findings Dealer. Requirements: Shoe Buyer 
carries “Feature mer- 
chandising of footwear in shoe chains and 


shoe issued 


stories on successful 
department stores, with photographs of in- 
teriors of the stores or departments; 500 to 
1,000 words ; payment on publication. 

Crispin has articles on improved methods 
of shoemaking, successful operation of fac- 
tories, of 500 to 1,000 words. Exclusive use 
of article required; payment on publication. 

Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer is a 
monthly and requires exclusive use on all 
feature stories covering successful operating 
methods of shoe repairers and wholesalers of 
leather or findings, who sell to the retail 
shoe repair trade. Payment, publication, 40c 
per 100 words. 


At 683 Atlantic Avenue is Shoe Trades 
Publishing Company. They put out: Ameri- 
Shoemaking, Ezra S. Grover, editor. 
This accepts brief technical articles pertain- 
ing to shoe-making; payment on publica- 
tion. 

The Leather Manufacturer, Frederick E. 
Atwood, editor, is a monthly using articles 
pertaining to the tanning and finishing of 
leathers; pays on publication. This publish- 
ing house also issues a Directory of Shoe 
Manufacturers and a Shoe Factory Buyers 
Guide. (Their previous publications: Foot- 
wear-Fashion and Modern Shoe have been 
suspended) . 

At 210 Lincoln Street: Shoe and Leather 
Reporter, a technical magazine for the shoe 
manufacturing and tanning trades. Brief 
technical articles accepted. Also: Creative 
Footwear, a smart high-style retail maga- 
zine containing advance style and merchan- 
dising information. Creative Footwear now 
includes the Shoe Style Digest. 

At 10 High Street, there is Hide and 
Leather, which covers the raw material end 
of the shoe trade. Best to query before at- 
tempting to contact this market. 

New England Poultryman, 4 Park Street. 
Mrs. M. C. This is pub- 
lished by Eastern Periodical Company, which 
also issues Apothecary. This magazine ac- 
cepts only factual articles of technical in- 
terest to poultrymen. It is edited by college 
the officials, 
since it is the official organ of many eastern 
poultry associations. It covers the territory 
from Maine to Virginia. Study the maga- 
zine; no superficial or inspirational stories 


can 


Dowe is editor. 


professors and by association 


desired. 

Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge. Frederic L. Babcock. Technical ar- 
ticles only which apply to wool, cotton, 
rayon and silk. Brief stories of new fibres 
and new processes are desired, 200 to 500 
words. Also articles on dyers and finishers 
and those addressed directly to mill super- 
visors to promote better manufacturing. Pay- 
ment when articles are published. 

Coal Herald, 141 Milk Street; Harold A. 
Holbrooks is no longer editor. That post 
is now held by Richard Wood. Their re- 
quirements as given us are: “This is a 
monthly which covers the eastern coal-burn- 
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ing market consisting of New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States. The editorial 
policy is designed to interest the retail solid 
fuel dealer in that area (anthracite, bitumin- 
ous, coke and briquettes.) Style is very con- 
cise, not tabloid, but designed to cover a wide 
field with fewest possible words. Pays 25c per 
column inch, roughly about $8.00 per news- 
paper column. Welcomes contributions from 
experts in the field, but buys only out- 
standing national material or items missed 
by the staff.” 

Grocer’s Magazine. Note change of address 
from 88 Broad Street, Boston, to 81 Cross 
Street, Malden, Mass. Requirements: “This 
is a trade paper on the food industry, con- 
taining news and occasional feature stories. 
Like short 100 word articles telling of novel 
or unique ideas, actual groups use to get 
more business. 

Granite, Marble and Bronze, 475 Main 
Street, Cambridge. This covers the whole- 
sale end of the stone and quarry business. 
Material covers New England mostly, where 
granite and marble represent important in- 
dustry. Make contact first with editors. 
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Granite, 470 Stuart Street, Edmund R. 
Brown editor. This is put out by the Granite 
Quarries and Manufacturies as sponsors. 
These specialized books prefer direct or let- 
ter contact before any material is sent them. 
Issued bi-monthly. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 530 
Atlantic Avenue. This is a weekly published 
by the Frank P. Bennett Company. This 
circulates to mill owners, superintendents, 
etc. Establish contact here before sending 
material. 

Industry, 31 St. James Avenue. This is a 
well-established journal covering the varied 
industrial field. It is published by Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, so offers a limit- 
ed field. There is also Industry and Com- 
merce, at 158 Summer Street which is a 
book in the similar, though somewhat larger 
field. 

There are a number of Vew England trade 
journals, a list which expands a little each 
year. These include Vew England Electrical 
News, 176 Federal Street. Trade Journal for 
dealers in electrical appliances. New England 
Grocery and Market, 131 State Street; New 








STRICTLY PERSONAL... 


Here is a sample of the results that competent profes- 
sional coaching could probably bring to you: 
“Five stories completed in three short months of collabora- 


tion and your sale of every one of them to smooth-paper 
books, including one prize-winning script, bear witness to 


—B. M. Hayward. 


Because I know every writer has problems which are his and 
I work with different 


your ability as critic and agent.” 


his alone, my help is strictly personal. 


DURING APRIL— 


A FREE 3-MONTHS 

COLLABORATION FOR 

THE MOST PROMISING 
NEW WRITER! 


To the new writer (with not 
more than 3 sales during 
1939) who sends me the most 
promising manuscript during 
April, I will give, absolutely 





writers according to their needs; with some whose problems and 
ability warrant my doing so, I collaborate as with Mr. Hayward; 
with others I work on my regular individual manuscript analy- 
sis basis described below; with advanced writers selling occa- 
sionally, I make other personal arrangements. My sole purpose 
of course, is to get you selling regularly; the methods necessary 
depend on your individual needs. 

Send me one of your manuscripts and I will either get it right 
out to buying markets, or I will render a detailed, paragraph- 
by-paragraph analysis that will spotlight the errors in your story. 
I discuss your plot, teach you how to make your characters live, 
how to point up your dialogue, etc. The fee for this detailed 
analysis is 75c per thousand words. Commissions: Sales to 
American markets, 10%; minimum $5.00. Foreign, 15%. 


WARD THOMAS 


New Edition of my booklet, "Telling and Selling Your 
Stories” and bulletin on editorial needs, Free. 


521 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





free, a three months period 
of the same intensive per- 
sonal help that brought Mr. 
Hayward the results re- 
ported at the left. 


All you need do is to send 
one or more of your manu- 
scripts at my advertised rates 
with a detailed letter about 
your literary experience and 
ambitions. While I will re- 
port on all manuscripts 
within a few days, those in- 
dicating sales possibilities 
and genuine ability will be 
retained until April 30th, to 
decide who receives the free 
collaboration. 
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Do You Really AIM, 
Or Just Blaze Away? 


Results go Today to the Writer who 
Uses Scientific Methods. 

We have a Practical, Planned Program 
that helps Writers to Analyze their Own 
Problems. 

You Get 
The Benefit of 20 years ACTUAL Experience 


as Editor, Critic-Agent, Teacher, Featured Col- 
umnist and—Fiction Writer 

(1) Detailed, Constructive Analysis; 

(2) Complete Revision Outline; 

(3) Friendly Personal Advice—that does not 
stop MERELY with telling you what's WRONG. 


A Sound Investment 


Full inquiry urged. Ask questions. But PLEASE 
send sample script TODAY—with full letter about 
yourself and the small fee (60c per 1000 words). 

It is the ONE genuine Test. 


Fee Refunded, if not Satisfied. 


WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 
44 LANGDON STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 35-50c per 1000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th Street, 


Olean, N. Y. 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile material—Stories, 
Articles, Fillers. 

I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Articles 
and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 

Now I’m teaching it. 





Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 














Work with pow 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able toyou for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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England Yachtman, at 60 State Street, with 
Edwin K. Bennett as editor; the Yankee 
Plumber, at 475 Main Street, Cambridge, of 
which R. M. Bloom is editor. These New 
England books cover a limited six-State mar- 
ket. Each of them is so highly specialized in 
its field that I can find little encouragement 
from editors for free-lance writers. Only ex- 
perienced trade journal writers, who know 
New England, should attempt to establish 
contacts here. 

There is also Textile Review, a monthly at 
161 Summer Street, of which J. E. Lager- 
quist is editor. This is well known in the 
textile and mill trade, and is put out by the 
Textile Overseers Review Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Suspended trade publications include Bail- 
room and Orchestra formerly at 80 Boylston 
Street. 


Book Publishers 


Houghton-Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street. 
This fine house will consider book-length 
manuscripts from writers of sound fiction, 
crime, detective, adventures or Western. 
Their chief interest remains in full-length 
adult fiction, history, biography and narra- 
tives of human interest. They also consider 
juveniles. 

Houghton-Mifflin announce, also, two Lit- 
erary Fellowships for 1939, one in fiction, 
one in non-fiction. These will be given to 
promising writers, recommended, to 
aid them in completing projected books and 
carry an award of $1000 each in addition to 
and aside from any subsequent royalties. 
This is not a but assistance for 
writers to complete progress underway. Ap- 
plications must be received before April 1, 
1939. Apply to Houghton-Mifflin for appli- 
cation blanks. See 8, 9, 10, March 
DIGEST. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 126 
Newbury Street, ask that manuscripts be sent 
to the New York office, 381 Fourth Avenue. 
As general publishers they state: We are 
chiefly interested in book-length scripts, 60,- 
000 words or over. Straight fiction novels 
of regional or topical interest; nothing lurid 
or “sexy”; light romance, some mystery and 
adventure; also biography, 


well 


contest, 


pages: 


autobiography, 
juveniles of varying lengths for children of 
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all ages. No poetry or short stories. Terms 
mutually agreed upon. Reports within a 
month. Editor, Margaret Carroll.” 

Little, Brown Company, 34 Beacon Street 
by Charles B. Blanchard, who states their 
needs: “Little Brown & Company are in the 
market for full length novels on any subject; 
autobiographies, biographies—in fact, almost 
any kind of non-fiction. We are also inter- 
ested in juveniles. We are not in the market, 


however, for contemporary poetry or for 
short stories.” 
L. C. Page, 53 Beacon Street, by Edwin P. 


Guy who tells us: “We are very glad to ex- 
amine manuscripts of 60,000 words and up 
for adult fiction, including mystery, Western 
and historical romances; also travel, biog- 
raphy, art, music, history, economics, social 
history and manuscripts on special subjects 
which have a definite sales appeal. We also 
publish juveniles and ’teen age fiction and 
non-fiction of 30,000 to 40,000 words and 
up. We are especially interested in manu- 
scripts with an educational or library appeal. 

“Send no short stories, poetry, plays, pic- 
ture books, essays or fantastic stories for 
children. Payment either outright, or on 
royalty basis.” ‘ 

Hale-Cushman ©& Flint, 857 Boylston 
Street, previously publishers of fiction and 
general non-fiction works, now say: “As we 
are no longer interested in publishing fiction 
our needs can have small appeal for DicEst 
readers.” 


Technical and Educational Books 


Houghton-Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
have a fine Educational department which 
considers exceptional texts for all school and 
college requirements. 

American Photographic Publishing Com- 
pany, 353 Street, considers only 
books on technical problems in photography, 
photomechanical processes, cinematography, 
professional or amateur and constructive art 
covering composition or processes. 


Newbury 


Allwyn @ Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, edu- 
cational texts for high and elementary 


schools are their specialty. 
M. Barrows & Company, 

Avenue, 

nomics 


30 Huntington 
specializes in books on home eco- 
and nursing. Books are so highly 


technical that only authoritative authors 
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I'VE FOUND A WAY TO 


RITE 
Ofiste/ 


You, too, in one hour's time, can learn to write in 5 
minutes what now requires half an hour by longhand! 





in the classroom, in business conferences. in court, 
over the "phone or radio .. . you can now take down your notes 
as fast as you hear them. An amazingly simple system called 
SHORTSCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, well-known author and re- 
searcher—lends wings to words—enables you to actually write in 5 
minutes what would require 30 minutes in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


At lectures, 


Shorthand takes months to master, is tedious, 


difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is a simple system of abbreviating the 
A. B. C’s. Even a 12-year-old can learn the fundamentals in an 
hour! Here is a boon to men and women in all walks of life. 


Can you write the alphabet? 
TRY S DAYS AT MY RISK. 


Then you can write SHORTSCRIPT 


Send coupon below with check or 
money order for a $2.97 and I'll send you complete course by 
return mail. (C. D. $2.97, plus postage, if you prefer). If you 
don’t find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and easy to learn—simply re- 
turn my complete material and I'll refund your money. You take 
no risk—so Act Now! (Descriptive circular upon request). 


FREE! A. B. C. Speed Typewriting System included 
: without extra charge if you act at once. 








jetecece as SESUSSCRS Ee ST OES R ASE eeeESTeREEHES 
: H. L. LINDQUIST, Dept. R-1, 2 W. 46 St., N. Y. C. H 
s Send complete SHORTSCRIPT course on 5 days’ trial for which H 
s I enclose $2.97. If I am not delighted you are to return my : 
= money. Include free A. B. C. Typewriting System. : 
- . 
s . 
RUN Scaieh (iS Sw Reisn ice tose Uestanon Ike acta co De ak ara maT Ate eNO . 
. . 
- 
DS ABGIORE occ ccerscresrreresecesteesesereroreseonevecees H 
s . 
. . 
eee ee ee ee ee ee State... -ceeeeseee 8 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED Sy 


Editors praise our work. 5 years experience. Accuracy 
and promptness guaranteed. 40c per 1,000; special rates 
over 10,000. arbon copy, extra outside pages and 
mailed flat. Corrections if requested, 
BOOKS OUR SPECIALTY 
Typed Free—1,000 words to new clients! 


E. CHAPPE 





320 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 





POETS: Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
. 


1939 PRIZE PROGRAM and descriptive 
leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, four of 
which contain list of 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
Quarterly prizes, $25. Official entry blank for Poetry 
Book Contest in May issue. Send 25c by April 20. 


KALEIDOGRAPH 
A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; bode Syren 
702 N. VERNON STREET ALLA TEXAS 

















WRITERS!!! 


If you are unable to sell your Ms., send it to me. Many 
scripts have merit and would sell if handled properly; rejec- 
tions usually mean scripts need working over, editing, 


building up or complete revision. I offer a somewhat differ- 
ent service because of many requests for it. I am a writer. 
Let me read your Ms.; let me see what I can do with it 
If material merits it, I'll personally work on it to bring it 
up to editorial requirements and market it. I do the work 


myself, correcting, revising and marketing. When a sale is 
made, I get a percentage of the price received, according 
to the amount of work I had to do on the script; if I don’t 


sell the Ms., I get nothing for my labor. If Ms. is not 
worth spending time and effort on it, I'll tell you why. 
Response to this adv. will be heavy; so much of my time is 
taken up in reviewing and handling scripts that a small fee 
must be charged to help cover this, at rate of $1 per Ms.; 
books $3. Let me hear from you NOW; the time is ripe to 
get scripts to editors. 


DAVID SMITH, 50 S. Seventh Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
AMAZING offer without dela ne cent marvelously 
spent. roposition that will speak for itself and one 
you can “RU Y APPRECIATE. ger is believing... 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NOV 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 















INSIDE FACTS FOR 


ONGWRITER 


Write today for free booklets “‘How To 
Write Songs” and ‘Giving Y yur Songs 
The Right Start,’’ by Broadway’s fore- 
most composer. No obligation 


Songwriters Institute 


Dept. 407, 1234 Broadway, New York City 








MUSIC TO YOUR POEM 


correctly prepared for sheet- music publication by the ar 
ranger of the piano part, ‘WHEN IT’S SP RINGTIME IN 
THE ROCKIES.”’ FREE criticism and FREE MELODY to 
your poem. Send 3 poems from which to ch Dose. Unexcel- 
led song printing service. Sample 6c postage for han 


and mailing. LUTHER A. CLARK 


Clark Building, Dept. "'WD,"' Thomaston, Maine 





idling 











— 1939 EDITION — 


SONGWRITERS' MANUAL 


now ready 
Full of helpful information for the aspiring song writer. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


STANDARD SONG SERVICE, Dept. 10 
1412-13 Great Northern Blidg., hicago, Ill. 





SONGS PUBLISHED 


Marketed and Publicized. Poems set to music. 
Reasonable service charges. Standard royalties 
paid. 

WESTMORE MUSIC CORPORATION 
Dept. W—919 S. W. Taylor St. Portiand, Ore. 








SONGS LYRICS MUSIC 


Offering a special service for frank criticism of manu- 
scripts. The largest standard house in the West—Holly- 
wood’s First Music Publisher. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 














SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set to Music 
Collaboration with a thoroughly 


trained and well-known 


composer. More than 90 of my Songs and Arrangements 
accepted for publication. Send your Poems for free exam- 
ination and criticism. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153M South Van Ness, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DIGEST 
competent to handle such material should 
send manuscripts. 

The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, 
“Educational texts, religious, ethical, philo- 
sophical books, no novels. Payment by out- 
right purchase or royalty. 

American Baptist Publishing Company, 16 
Ashburton Place, publishers of religious, 
philosophical texts; novels. Payment 
by direct arrangement with authors. 

Ginn @ Company, 15 Ashburton Place, 
publishes textbooks for schools embracing 
everything from kindergarten studies through 
college and university curricula. No fictions 
or books for general trade. Payment always 
on royalty. 

Oliver Ditson, 359 Boylston Street, 
publishers of music and the literature of 


never 


are 
music. 


Newspapers 

Among Boston newspapers are the Boston 
Globe, Boston Herald and Traveler, Boston 
Post, the Boston Transcript. The Transcript 
and Traveler have no Sunday issue. The 
Transcript features a magazine section on 
Saturdays. These all represent good markets 
for the experienced free-lance feature writer. 
They require articles on timely topics, region- 
al and national of about 1,800 to 2,000 words 
with photographs. Most of their material is 
staff written and only writers who will study 
the slant of each make _ these 
markets. 

There are 
various types 
Boston American, 
good sponsor of contests. 


paper can 
contests, of 
papers. The 
Sunday is a 


occasional good 
these 


daily 


3oston 
and 


in 


Poetry and Plays 


There are numerous small magazines of 
poetry, often too short-lived to classify. Poet- 
Lore, published by Bruce Humphries, 206 
Stuart Street, is a quality and a quarterly. 
It accepts translations from the dramas of 
Tolstoy, Maeterlinck and others of equal 
stature; also short plays. Original lyrical 
verse must be of quality stature. 

Echoes, quarterly, comes from Roxbury 
Station. Stanley Johnson has been editor for 
sometime. This is a poetry journal, using 
about 100 poems an issue. Prefers poetry of 
the introspective type, almost psycho-analy- 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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sis, and verse with tense portrayal of action, 
two to eighty lines in length. 

Walter H. Baker, 178 Tremont Street, is 
the significant play market. Baker’s is always 
very co-operative and has had some good 
response from previous notices in the DicEstT. 
They accept plays for amateur performance, 
one to three acts. Farces and comedies re- 
main most popular, with mysteries as close 
competitors for attention. Plays should be 
“tried out” on an amateur company, if pos- 
sible to smooth out defects, but Baker’s will 
read them if necessary, without a perform- 
ance. In addition to the Boston address, 
Western play-writers may submit to 448 S. 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, California. 

Play Contest, of particular attention to 
Massachusetts the annual Play 
Writing contest, sponsored by Extension Serv- 
ice, Massachusetts State College, for a one- 
act play, any subject to run not more than 
forty-five minutes. Play must be in before 
April 15, 1939. Write Ruth McIntire, Ex- 
tension Specialist in Recreation, Mass. State 
College, Amherst. 


Radio Stations 

There is a trifle more encouragement for 
amateurs in radio script writing this year. A 
few such scripts have been tried out by WPA 
acting companies on the local stations. Sta- 
tions in Boston do buy some material for ad- 
vertisers or for free-hours, but the demand is 
slight. Better take a course in radio writing, 
first, or some coaching. Radio scripts repre- 


writers is 


sent a different technique. Boston stations 
include: WEEI 
Broadcasting : 


Corporation 
182 Tremont a 
Street; WHDH- - SS 
Station at Hotel : SS 
Touraine; SS 
WCOP Station ~*~ S 
at Hotel Copley- 








Plaza ; Station Soy > 
7 a 4 Si 3 , 3 
WMEX is at 70 aoe wag 4, 
Brookline A ve - “oe SSS: mt 
—pe ENE ‘ 


nue, while WOR 
operates from 80 
Federal St ree t, 
the Chamber of 
Commerce 
building. 








WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Songs arranged—words and melodies written 
or revised by the arranger of ‘‘Cherry Blossom 
Lane,’”” “Treasure Island,” “‘Carolina Moon” 


Reasonable rates for 


and many other hits. 
for details. 


finest professional service. Send 


HAROLD POTTER 











1619 Broadway, Dept. W, New York City 











There's a NEW WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


Writers find Practical Fiction Writing the sure 
Way to success. Complete training . . . con- 
structive criticisms...professional guidance... 
sales service... No flattery, no wasted time or 
effort. The most interesting, practical plan for 


fiction writers. Investigate 
now. Send for free booklet FREE 
and criticism coupon. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Send me your free book, ‘““‘The Way Past the 
Editor,’’ and the free criticism coupon. 

ND: oacsiecaneicteeeavedsevsureeass 
AddTESS 2.00 e eer ceeccccersccccccrccccscsccsseess 













On Hammermill Bond Paper, with carbon copy and all 
minor corrections. Personal interest taken in all work. 
Eight years’ experience. Prompt service. Rate: 35c per 
thousand words. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
1626 Lakeland Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 
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FOR WRITERS! 








How To Revise Your Own Poems ....$1.25 


How To Revise Your Own Stories. .. .$1.25 
ONLY BOOKS OF THE KIND ON THE MARKET! 
ORDER FROM 
ANNE HAMILTON 
LITERARY SPECIALIST 
Contributor to New or Nation, Sat. Review, C. S. 
Monitor, O'Brien, O. Henry collections, Writer 
Writer's Digest, 
1012 Park Central Bldg., 412 West 6th St. 


Los Angeles California 


Moult's Best Poems of 1938, ete = 








| HOW TO LEARN- 
SHORTHAND 


Quickly and Easily! 
STEDI-STROKE, a remarkable system of prac- 
tical shorthand. Easily learned in spare time. 


For writers, reporters, stenographers, business 
men and women. Complete system, postpaid, 
ee UE 6.0:0 o's e'ssen 0b'4,9:46 6 0:66 ROO KE Ee 


Stedi-Stroke System, Hearst Tower Blidg., Baitimore, 








BE A COLUMNIST 


Fill your column with quips so witty, skits so hilarious, 
verses so hauntingly clever that attention of syndicates is 
attracted. How to do it? Ask us for free information. 


YE CHUCKLE SHOPPE 


2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 








| CMAUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements; errors in 

spelling, grammar, punctuation, paragraphing cor- 

rected; guaranteed; carbon copy; 50ceper 1,000 Fiieiine 
oems Ic per line; 12 years’ experience. FIVE 
IKELY MARKETS suggested. 


RENA VAN CISE 


3531 La Salle Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 

















THE VERB-FINDER 


Put the POWER THAT GETS ACTION into everything you 
write without tedious drills or ‘‘exercise.’ You can quickly 
learn to apply a single secret which will breathe new power 
into everything you write—and make it instantly more expres- 
sive, response-getting and colorful. 

earn to invigorate and enliven your writing with—verbs, 
skilfully chosen. The VERB-FINDER is a ay | of 100,000 
powerful verbs arranged according to a start- POST 
ling, new method far more simple than that $1 .90 PAID 
of the dictionary. Send for circular. 


RODALE PRESS, — 6, Emaus, Pa. 














THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 


tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
olish, and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 
eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 


Write for discount on books 
Edgerton, Missouri 


dollar per thousand words. 


EDITH M. NAILL 











Bus Slang 


By STERLING WALLACE 


One of the DIGEST’s 
Series 


Slanguage 


— traveling has always been interest- 
ing. You get acquainted so much quicker 
sleeping on each other’s shoulder. And now with 
experts claiming there are three and a half billion 
bus riders annually, you ought to find at least a 
couple of characters and maybe a situation or so. 

Here is some slanguage direct from the driver’s 
room and the dispatcher’s office. 


A bus driver is a “Gas Hound” or “Hack 
Hand.” He doesn’t start out on a trip. “He 
kicks her in gear and takes off.” If he is late 
getting away from the terminal he will most 


“just as good as 
“rides the 


likely tell the dispatcher he is 
there now,” and “floorboards it” or 
button.” 

Speed is on his mind a lot but he speaks of it 
as “looping it up,” “hitting the high spots” or 
“going to town.” A _ speeder is said to “have 
a heavy foot” or “has his foot in the carburetor.” 
Taking a turn fast is “dipping sand.” If he 
comes in late the dispatcher will sarcastically 
advise him to “trade in his watch and get a 
calendar.” 

Brakes are ‘“‘anchors.” Stop- 
“anchoring.” He wears 
a “Sam Browne,’ and ‘hand shoes,” 
uniform belt and _ gloves. If he isn’t driving 
one of the late streamline models with the engine 
for baggage or gets 


Tires are ‘‘corks.” 
“corking down” or 


“tow-rope”’ 


ping is 


in the rear he “goes on top” 
it from the “boot.” 

When a hack hand wants a job he asks to 
“count telephone poles.” Later, if he drives 
carelessly or when sleepy, he may be referred to 
as “counting telephone poles.” When he goes 
completely nuts he is said to have “counted too 
many telephone poles.” Ask a driver what be- 
comes of drivers when they have counted too 
many telephone poles and he will tell you they 
make agents out of ’em. ‘Take any worn out 
or broken down gas hound,” a driver will tell 
you, “knock his brains out and you have a first 
class agent.” 

Bus lines run under franchises so it is natural 
for drivers to say they “have lost their franchise” 
when they get fired or “sold their franchise” 
when quitting voluntarily. A driver in the “dog 
house for “comoking” (wrecking) something, and 
expecting to be fired is said “to be looking for 
farms for sale” or he might be just thinking of 
quitting and getting a good job. 

Following are more terms that can be used to 
give an authentic sound to a bus story. 
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Drag the road—Slow. Nodoz—Pill to keep awake. 
Jallopie or Clunk—Poor bus. Winding her up—Starting. 
Bedroom eyes—Sleepy. Head hunters—Phillipinos. 
Grease ball—Mechanic. Rag head—Hindoo. 
DH—Riding on a pass. California suitcase—Cardboard carton used as 
Riding the waybill—Driver in uniform riding a suitcase. 
without a pass and signing the waybill for Blowfly—One who jumps from job to job. 
ige authority. Shakeup—Putting runs up for bid twice yearly. 
Graveyard stew—Hot milk toast. Folding money—Paper money. 
Greasy spoon—FEating house. Ham and egger—Time envelope. 
Trip—Course of duty. Knock ears down—Bawl out. 
First in and first out—The extra board taking Unfinished business—Date. 
rerest- turns at pulling runs. Where there’s ping there’s power—Good car. 
nicker Bo—Hobo. Boom a crossing—Going over a railroad cross- 
- with Overnight case—Roll of bedding. ing without stopping. A driver will get fired for 
illion Sign in—Signing the driver’s register when doing it if he is caught. 
“ast af arriving at a station. On the cushions—Riding on a pass or on the 
or so. Sign out—The same thing when departing. waybill. 
oes Give him the spot—Throwing the spot light Paper brakes—Poor brakes. 
on a passing bus. Hear air—Hearing approach of bus by air 
| Sunshine driver—Term of derision for driver applied to brakes. Dispatcher usually says “I 
Hack ° . ‘ : ‘ged Ae ig” 
Zs who bids in a run to keep away from snow or ice. _ hear air” when a bus rolls in. 
He Two lights—Flashing spot light twice as a signal Blood money—Overtime. Drivers claim they 
s late to stop. pay in blood for any overtime driving. 
renee One of the boys or a pencil pusher—A spotter. Creeper—Low gear. 
das Pajama wagon—Night coach. Smoke—Fog. 
s the Throw a tie rod—Accident caused by broken Buy you a pair of half soles—Deriding a slow 
tie rod. driver. 
of it Good cryer—One who argues a lot. Jockey box—Box on top of heater near the 
5” or Rolling forty—Driving forty miles an hour. front door for company mail or small packages. 
‘have Main line—Main line schedules. Coffee-up—Getting a cup of coffee. 
goat Start walking—Fired. To hack it—To accomplish it. 
ne 
ically a _ 
ret a . 
‘|| DREAMING 
vears 
oes,” Of checks rolling in? It's fun! But can you cash those checks?? 
sas If you're “arty” and turn out those “perfect little gems’—-DON’T 
gets come to me. 
I'm a selling agent. I judge material solely according to its SALABILITY. 
s to I am a highly trained critic with editorial experience. I can help you 
eye meet editorial requirements. 
goes I have a personal sales service right in the heart of New York. Eileen 
too Mooney, under my direction, places your manuscripts with editors. 
be- I represent you on this coast. 
Poe I sell CONSISTENTLY, therefore, I can offer you my service at this low fee. 
wea My reading fee for criticism and analysis is $1 for EACH manuscript 
tell up to 8,000 words; $2 from 8,000 to 20,000; $5 from 20,000 to 50,000 and 
first $10 above 50,000 words. This fee is deducted from my 10% commission 
on sales. Fee and stamped self-addressed envelope MUST accompany 
ural all manuscripts. 
rsa I WELCOME NEW WRITERS! 
‘dog 
a GENE BOLLES 
» of 6411 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Phone Hempstead 0903 or Hempstead 7581 
1 to 
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A GREAT EDITOR 
GOES ON RECORD 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor 
of magazines, discoverer of many noted writers, now 
widely read columnist on New York Sun, recently wrote 
me as follows, ‘‘Dear Scammon: It interests me to know 
that you have gone into the business of Literary Consult- 
ant. You are one of the few writers I have known who 
has any capability at all for intelligent revision. I have 
known you to lick a poor story into a good one for the 
reason that you were expansive ‘enough to seize an editor’s 
intent. It is this same knowledge that you can impart 
to others.” 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, UNIQUE METHODS 


My method of showing you the broad principles of 
modern fiction, as well as the tricks and devices of highly 
paid writers, is used by me exclusively. If you have 
never done any writing but wish to, if you are writing 
but not selling, if you have made a few sales, but are 
making no progress, if you have tried others without 


success, send for my FREE BOOKLET. 


$30,000 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY 


How I made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post, 
after it had been twice rejected by them and at least once 
by every other possible — is a story in itself of in- 
terest and value to any writ It is in my FREE BOOK- 
LET entitled THE ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. 
Send for it; learn how I will guide and help you to write 
short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, his- 
tories, biographies and novels Learn how I coach a begin 
ner sympathetically and develop talented but unrecognized 
writers. Special work with professionals. ( ing 
service. 


Very low rates. Send for my FREE : booklet. 
Scammon Lockwoo 


Munsey group 


Pent House Studio H 
180 Madison faa 
New York, N. 














RES TYPERIE 


TYPED FREE! 1500 words to new clients. 


Thirty cents per 1000 15,006 
Corrections in spelling and uested 
Free carbon, first and last Poetry 
%c per line. 

Authors recommend our work! 


211 W. Maple Street, 


words, Special rates over 
punctuation when req 
pages. Mailed fiat 

years experience. 


Lombard, Ill. 


Five 











PLAYWRIGHTS! 





Take advantage of the only criticism eeret ae SI} ecializing in 
plays. Is your weakness characterizat dialogue, plot, 
construction or ‘‘effective curtains’’? ‘iets ‘m e tell you how 
to make your play acceptable to producers lave written 
for Hollywood production, have published dramatic wor 

and kn now theatrical requirements. (See January 1 139 issue 
of THE WRITER.) Fee, five dollars for“ three-act plays; 


two alias for one-act plays. 


CLIFFORD M. MONTAGUE 


325 E. Fulton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Expression, Berkeley, La Paloma 
Three Good Poetry Magazines 
Stardust and Dreams: Yearly Poetry Anthology 


Send for circulars regarding these four fine mediums for 
high grade poetry. Get our prices on book publishing 

GAYREN PRESS 
221 W. Broadway, 








Paterson, N. J. 














£1Sin% 


im s(t) eat= 


Prepare quickly du z > 

earn while you learn. No “experience inece: ssa hg ew. easy me ie 

Nothing e else, like it. Send at — for free booklet—‘‘Win Success in 

Advertising,’’ and requiremen No obligation 
PAGE. DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISI 

3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 3054, Chicago, Illinois, 







lake money in advertising. 









U.S.A. 








DIGEST 


Dangling—Going fast. 

Not even holes bored for 
or not capable. 

School house 
working. ) 

He really made the can—Thrown in jail. 

Bald headed tire—Tread on tire gone. 

Put a wilt in the fender—Dented the fender. 

Stood the passengers up—Stopped so quickly 
it jarred the passengers. 

Dusted ’em—Letting one wheel off the pave- 
ment so it kicks up a lot of dust. This was more 
in the days before road shoulders were made so 
wide. Not easy to do now. 

A plunger—Gas throttle. 

Get the plunger in—To hurry. 

Give her the John D.—To hurry. 
braking—Giving the car gas at the 
same time as braking. Used on slippery streets. 

Rubber gears—Terms of derision for driver who 
clashes gears. (I'll have rubber gears put in for 
you). Driver who clashed gears may say “She has 
good durable transmission.” 

Making salad in gear box—Clashing gears. 

Seeing kids on bicycles—Driver who is tired 

dopey complains he is seeing kids on bicycles. 

Shadow boxing—Coming to. A sleepy driver 
snaps out of a doze shadow boxing. 

A driver working overtime became dopey and 
dozed off. He snapped out of it suddenly and 
thought he saw something in the road. He 
“corked down” so quick he “stood the passengers 
up” then realizing that he was just “shadow box- 
ing” he climbed out of the bus, got his tools 
from the “boot” and crawled under the bus. He 
pounded a few times on the drive line to make 
the passengers think that something must have 
been the matter to make him stop so suddenly 
then got back into the bus and “took off’ now 
thoroughly wide awake. 

Turn flew right up in my face—At the turn 
of a road before he knew it. Most highway turns 
are set at an angle. You “drift into a turn.” 

Feathers—Snow. 

Comoke—Always hitting something. 
having an accident says he “comoked 

Hoops—Tires. 

Doughnuts—Tires. 


it—Not prepared 


Brains (his school house wasn’t 


Power 


A driver 


Read the road—Constant study of the road 
ahead. Good drivers can “read the road” which 
is instinct and tells them what is happening 


ahead, or what is going to happen. Some drivers 
never learn to read the road. 
Fold it up—Wreck it. 
Use it all up—Wreck it. 
Bought it—Hit something. 
Screaming slot—Overdrive 
Pay hole—High gear. 
Big hole—Low gear. 
Car squatted—Brakes take hold so quickly car 


in old time busses. 


squats. 


Drop it—To break it. 
Galloping irons—Connecting rods. 
A good many bus drivers were former railroad 


men so that some railroad terms are carried over. 
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NATIONAL LITERARY 
CONTESTS 
“Contest News in Brief Reviews” 
By GILsoN VANDERVEER WILLETS 











WIN, 2 West 46th St., New York City, is an 
entirely new and novel venture in the magazine 
publishing field behind which there is a rather 
interesting story. 

This new monthly periodical was conceived in 
Bermuda, where Mr. Henry Clay Gipson, inter- 
nationally famous photographer and author of two 
photographic books, “Look at Latin America” and 
“Bermuda,” collaborated with Van Wyck Mason 
in producing the popular photo-mystery book, 
“The Castle Island Case.” While engaged in 
this task, Mr. Gipson acquainted with William 
Hamilton Gibson (grandson of the late Henry 
Van Dyke) who was then assistant editor of 
“The Bermulian.’” Together the two men dis- 
cussed the possibility of publishing a first class 


magazine composed entirely, from cover to cover, 
of prize contests. 

Later in New York they associated them- 
selves with several other distinguished writers, 
including Mary Frances Field, William Wister 
and William B. Mosle and started WIN, a 


digest-size magazine featuring beautiful photo- 
graphs and the best in fact and fiction. . . all 
of which is obtained through the media of prize 
contests. 

Each month cash prizes amounting to $5,000 
are offered in 15 different competitions, each of 
which appeals to a different type of participant. 

For example, the first issue of WIN, dated 
March, offered $300 for short-short stories of 
1000 to 2500 words, $500 for short stories of 
3000 to 6000 words, $300 for poetry, $200 for 
oddities in the news, $300 for beautiful photo- 
graphs, $700 for snapshots, $400 for stories 
about interesting people, $200 for household 
hints, etc. 

WIN’S idea, however, is not new. During the 
past 10 years three similar magazines have been 
published, Tid-Bits, Answers and Prize Story 
Magazine. Each of them failed, partly through 
inadequate financing and partly through a lack 
of understanding of the traditions of contesting. 
Win is off to a fine start, apparently well fi- 
nanced, and every sincere contestant and writer 
in America hopes to see it ride to unprece- 


dented success. 
~ * ” 


THE DIAL PRESS, 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, is reported to be offering a single 
award of $1000 (plus royalties) for the best 
original novel ranging from 60,000 to 100,000 
words written and submitted by a public school 
teacher. The contest is scheduled to close Octo- 
ber 1, 1939 and the winner will be announced 
sometime in January, 1940. 


YOU CAN WIN 


SHEPHERD STUDENTS ARE WINNING! 


One Student won an Ivory Flakes Studebaker with her 
very first entry as a Shepherd Student 

Another Student won a Buick in the recent Ivory Soap 
Contest 

Another won $1,000 in the recent Oxydol Limerick Contest 

Another won $2,500 in the Johns-Manville Contest 

Another has been named an All-American ConteSTAR 
4 times 

Another has been named an All-American ConteSTAR 
5 times 

Another applied the tips in a FREE BULLETIN I mailed 
her and won $1,000 in a Camay Contest 


* * * 


Why envy Shepherd Students? Be one! My joexpensive PER- 
SONAL COACHING COURSE IN CONTEST” TECHNIQUE will 
bring you Hold ae of a MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF 
WINNING —_ 

FREE HELP a er you a copy of my 
newest SCONFIDENTIAL BOSTEST SUL Cerin fonie Bulletin 
will be mailed to you without cost or obligation. 

It will orien you Contest News, Tips and Techniques plus 
America's finest major Winning Entries. It will _ te you the 
kind of WINNING HELP I am giving my Studen 


Write NOW! 
Simply ask for 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A penny postal will do! 
“the free Bulletin’’. 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


bond; carbon 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. 
Corrections in 


copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. 


spelling, punctuation, grammar, if requested. Thirty cents 
oo = ee words; Seat g vac per line. Book lengths, 

thousand "HE KIND OF WORK 
THAT EDITORS COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 














FREE! {6 Wile 


This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information_on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
you a_ sincere appraisal of your writ- 

y. today—no obligation. 

CHARD E ooh SCHOOLS, INC. 

2-9 Pence Sao 





Minneapolis, Minn. 








Syndicate Writers 
Buy these 
official market lists 


The Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate Section list- 
ing the name, address, and editorial requirements of 
every known reliable syndicate and a great quantity of 
data of all kind pertinent to syndicating a column. 
Covers also the list of current columns sold by each 
syndicate. Price 30c cents postpaid. 


The Editor and Publisher Year Book listing the name 
and address of every newspaper daily, as well as the 
names of its various editors. All data on all advertising 
agencies and a tremendous amount of general informa- 
tion a syndicate writer must have to sell his own work. 
$2.00 postpaid. 

The American Newspaper Year Book. Same as the above 
item, except that it deals only with small country news- 
papers that are issued weekly, twice a week, or fort- 
nightly. $5.00 postpaid. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Writer's Digest 22 East 12th St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WRITE FEATURE ARTICLES 


If you are writing for money, why not get into this 
field, where the unknown writer really has a chance? 
I know from experience that properly arranged feature 
articles will sell in present-day markets. My articles 
and those of my tlients have appeared in every type ot 


Magazine 

I am jot running a school, neither do I pose as a 
literary ‘‘professor,”” but I DO WRITE SALABLI 
STUFF. Ask for my free circular, which explains my 


I give a prompt service 


CHARLES CARSON 


Suites 332-333, Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Telephones: MAdison 3413 or MAdison 4221 


working plan. 


Note: Since beginning my new novel, several authors 
have requested my help on their BOOK MANL 
SCRIPTS Such assistance is now available to a 
limited few, on special terms 


“Only a Writer Can Teach Writing” 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS EXCELLENTLY TYPED 
Intelligent, Personal Co-operation 


PAULINE RESNIKOFF 


242 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street 
Telephone: LExington 2-4770 


New York 











POETS 


Let us publish your work 


Beautiful booklets—20 pages and up. Very lowest prices 
—no overhead. Excellent publicity idea. Write to: 


SENTINEL PUBLISHING CO. 
ASOTIN, WASHINGTON 








| Playwrights and Radio Writers 


Radio scripts read, corrected. Fee One Dollar. Plays, 
read and corrections suggested—One Dollar per act. 
Send fee with scripts and return stamped envelope. 


GEOFFREY WHALEN 


1414 City Hall Sq. Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 














P——FREE REVISION™ 


Your Manuscripts will be Revised, Rewritten, Developed by 
Staff Revisionists free of charge if the script shows com- 
mercial possibilities. My Agency assumes all revision costs, 
asks no advance fees for revising, deducts 30% of the Pro- 
ceeds only after the Manuscript is sold. Before —— 
money anywhere for help of any kind learn the Truth 

see it about your writings. If you are seeking Editorial 
contacts, send a Manuscript for Reading and a Big, Eight- 
Page Analytical Report. For Reading and Report, enclose 
$1 per script for each ten thousand words or fraction thereof 
plus return postage. Positively no other fees. My Tenth 
Year contacting buyers. The West Coast’s active agent. 
What have you for Hollywood? Also short-short stories 
wanted by new Syndicate. No personal interviews 





BOOKS WANTED 

New York Book Publishers ask for suitable Book Manu- 
scripts for immediate publication. All types of Books 
wanted—Fiction, Non-Fiction, Poetry, Travel, etc. Sen 
your Books now r Free Reading and Report. Posi- 
tively no fees of any kind except a commission of ten 
er cent of the royalties. Free reading applies only to 
ange Short stories must be accompanied by read- 
ng fees 

















MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
and AGENT (Since 1929) 


San Francisco, California 


N. RALPH NATHAL 


Suite 917, Shreve Bidg. 





CROMWELL PUBLICATIONS,  Springarn 
Arcade Bldg., Jersey City, N. J., offer prizes 
valued at $400 for poems written in 28 lines, or 
less, to be considered for publication in “1939 
Rhythm and Rhyme,’ a forthcoming book of 
verse. Official announcements do not make it 
clear if prizes are to be in cash, or merchandise, 

both. The contest closes Agen be. 

* * 

THE AMERICAN BOY, New Center Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich., offers $2500 in 517 cash prizes, 
ranging from $1 to $1000 each in a contest 
wherein participants tell what, in their opinion, 
a magazine like The American Boy should con- 
tain. Entries are limited to 25 words, or less, 
and must be accompanied by 50 cents for an 
8 months subscription to the magazine. 

Mark Haas, editorial department of The 
American Boy, writes: “Although the contest is 
sponsored by The American Boy, it is not lim- 
ited to boys. Entries are welcomed from men, 
women and girls as well. Judges will disregard 
sex and age entirely and make their choices 
solely on the merit of the entry.” 

A two page announcement of this contest ap- 
pears in the April issue. The contest closes on 
postmark of April 25. 

* * * 

THE FREE EXCHANGE, P. O. Box 425, 
Detroit, Mich., offers $25 in 9 cash prizes ranging 
from $1 to $10 each for slogans descriptive of 
this unique periodical which is devoted to swap- 
ping between readers in all parts of the world. It 
features a special department wherein contestants 
who win merchandise prizes they do not want 
may exchange them for other merchandise prizes 
they do want. The offer closes April 30. The 
magazine should be seen to participate. 

* A * 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY announces the 
following awards in drama in connection with a 
summer of studies in renaissance and modern 
drama: 

The Maxwell Anderson Award for Verse 
Drama, The McGaw Award for Dramatic Sketches 
in Verse, The Etherege Award in Prose Comedy 
and The Henry David Gray Award in Dramatic 
Criticism. 

The Maxwell Anderson Award was established 
in 1936 in honor of the leading writer of poetic 
plays. The prize, we are told, is not intended to 
restore traditional forms and themes, but is given 
to stimulate a fresh, vigorous dramatic form in 
verse based upon modern idiom and cadence. 
The 1939 award carries with it a guaranty of 
production for one week in the Laboratory 
Theatre of the Pasadena Playhouse plus $200 
cash. 

The McGaw Award was first offered last year 
by Baldwin McGaw and Emma Knox McGaw in 
a sincere desire to obtain work of high poetic 
quality for their own use in professional recital. 
The award for 1939 carries a guaranty of a season 
in production by the McGaws plus $50 in cash. 
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The Etherege Award is new. It offers stimulus 
to well-knit comic drama in the best colloquial 
idiom. This award carries a guaranty of one 
week in production at the Pasadena Laboratory 
Theatre plus $100 in cash. 


The Henry David Gray Award has just been 
established in honor of Dr. Gray of Stanford 
University who retires in 1939. It carries a 
promise of presentation as a major lecture at the 
Dramatists’ Assembly plus $50 cash. 


In addition to the aforementioned awards, offi- 
cial announcements from Stanford University 
declare that the winning plays and those winning 
distinguished second honors, will be presented to 
the public in formal group reading during the 
Dramatists’ Assembly. 


Official notices of these various Awards are 
long and extremely complicated. Special entry 
blanks must be used by all contestants and these 
may be obtained along with ponderous rules by 
writing to The Contest Proctor, English Depart- 
ment, Stanford University, California. The clos- 
ing date for all Awards will be May 15. 


COMMERCIAL CONTEST TIPS: 


COLGATE’S current contest offers 100 trips to 
either the New York or The San Francisco 
World’s fair for 50 word statements on which 
of the two Fairs you would like to see, and why. 
Ask your drug store for entry blanks. Closes 
May 15. (If you don’t want to go to a fair you 
can have $250 cash instead) The Bendix 
Home Laundry is just a new type of washing 
machine. Many dealers who handle it are now 
conducting excellent prize contests. Ask for de- 
tails. . . . The Shaeffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, 
Iowa, is said to be offering an automobile, 10 
desk sets valued at $100 each, and six $37.50 
watches in a contest for slogans about Fineline 
pencils. We understand the offer will close 
August 31. Ask your pen dealer for details... 
Listen to the Duart programs on KNX on Sundays 
for contest offering 5 radios weekly In con- 
nection with its radio press programs radio KOIN 
has been offering watches in a question answering 
contest. Sponsor is Mennen The current 
Crisco contest offers two $5000 cash prizes and 
1000 Mixmasters for slogans . . . Take a peek in 
bags of Gold Medal Flour for forthcoming con- 
tests . . . If you’ve any interest in arms and am- 
munition, write the Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 5th 
Ave., New York City, for details of a $1000 con- 
test (arms and ammunition prizes) a August 
30. . . Popular Comics, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York City, features crossword puzzle contests for 
juniors . . . The Barber’s Gazette, 224 Canal St., 
New York City, features from three to six differ- 
ent contests in every issue. They include poems, 
jokes, new ideas for barbering, etc. . The 
“FOOD FOR THOUGHT” page of Family Cir- 
cle magazine, 400 Madison Ave., New York City, 
pays $10, $5 and several $1 prizes each week for 
unusual facts about food, eating, customs, etc. 
A very interesting feature. 
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15,179 WRITERS 
have OK’d this book’ 
“MAKING MANUSCRIPTS SALABLE”’ 


By Walter N. Des Marais 


A workable guide book written by a professional author 
and critic. Designed to a you build better stories and 
put —= into salable for 

A W OF MANY FEATU RES: Plot Plat—a unique 
plotting method that really works; Story-value Chart— 
you can gauge your story’s chance of selling before send- 
ing it to market; Script Test Questions—the questions an 
editor asks himself before he buys; Interest Analysis Graph 
—helps you find the strong and weak spots in a story. 


Endorsed by professionals, beginners, critics, teach- 
* 
ers and editors. 
“It is going to make a new crop of poreeey writers.’’ J. Allan 
— author of over 1,500 published storie: 
give it credit for eg oF me make my first sale.’’ Mrs. 
Horsley, Burlington 
- am recommending it to my clients as a well worthwhile 
addition to gl ccs equipment.’ Ed. Bodin, promi- 
nent literary age 
Any earnest een will certainly profit from the reading of 
this “pook.* From review in The Oklahoma baipegae: her magazine. 


A comprehensive manual on story writing.’ From review 
in Author and Journalist magazine. 


*The 15,179th book shipped as this ad goes to press. 
160 Pages - - ~« Price $2.00 - - - 25 Chapters 
ORDER NOW .. . 10 DAYS" TRIAL 
gy? a INC., 107 N. 8th, St. Louis, Mo. WA 


nd ‘*Making Manuscripts Salable’’ at once. I may return 
it for full onsen if not satisfied with it. 





0 $2.00 enclosed. O Send CC, O. D. 








LET ME SEE 
THAT SCRIPT! 


The script in which you thoroughly believe 
yourself. If it is worthless, | tell you to drop it. 
If it needs revision, | will criticise it, suggesting 
changes. If it is good, | will do my best to sell it. 


Accompany your script with a letter telling me what 
you can of yourself so that | may better judge your 
proper field of writing. | find writers attempting 
slicks without success who turn out pulp stories that 
hit the spot. If you are fooling yourself why not 
find it out? 


Sometimes | rewrite a bit of your story to make 
criticisms clear to yoy. There are certain fundamen- 
tals which no writer can hope to ignore. 


| am offering a somewhat unusual service. Send 
one manuscript here and | am at your service so 
long as you wish to consult me about your writin 
problems, | am willing to a to great pains wit 
the writer who shows abilit dvice on plots 
free to any writer. I try to “get all work out in 
one week. 


My fees are $I for five thousand words or fraction 
thereof. This is a brief criticism and . ency report. 
$3 for detailed criticism and analysis. Fifty cents per 
thousand words over five thousand. 


Resubmissions free. Sales commission 10%. No 
fees after one or two sales. 


DUNCAN P. SMITH 


Literary Critic—Agent 
P, O. BOX 112, GRANITE FALLS, WASH. 
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“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











SHORT SHORTS © NOVELS? 





No matter what you write, you’ll find the same, 
painstaking typing service given your manuscript. 
dling and grammatical errors corrected, if de- 
sired. Extra first and last pages. Carbon copy. 


Mailed flat. Promptness assured. 40c per 1000 
words, 30c after 10,000. Poetry, Ic per line. 
ROLF FRIMANN, 4820 Fletcher Street, Chicago, Ill. 











RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a Writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


ee Cs 5.6 ccs bin wecccleeces eu $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

ee ek BS Peer eee $2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

EE ocsivardumnecidiomesicawaiea $3.75 
DO’S AND DON’TS OF RADIO WRITING 

ee EE IND so 'ci0 dc. WG 00 06 cae e00e $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

7 OD GED 60c0divccecincesecees 50c 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - = Cincinnati, Ohio 











Gentlemen, We Made 
An Error! 


HEN you put them down, neatly, 
one after another, on a piece of 
white paper, words look so innocent, 
Then they go into type, on 
the press, into the mails, and all hell breaks 


loose. 


so innocuous. 


Sometimes the simplest, mildest comments 
cause all sorts of correspondence commotion, 
while hard-hitting editorials are apparently 
ignored. 

In The Writer's Year Book we mentioned, 
idly, that of the big three national weeklies, 
Collier’s, Liberty and Saturday Evening Post, 
one of them paid less than the other two. 
Dear Lord in Heaven, we'll never do it 


again. Promise! 


Each of the three big weeklies have their 
favorites men and women to whom they 
pay extravagant prices: $5,000 for a 2,000- 
word article ; $30,000 for a short serial ; fifty 
cents a word for a jubilantly fine short story. 


Also, each of the three have their mo- 
ments when a 4,000-word short story brings 
$200.00 ; and not a penny more. The prices 
that these three big weeklies pay depend 
primarily on how good your material is, and 
how much it is needed at that particular 
moment. 


An editor with twenty of the world’s ‘best 
short-short stories in his safe will sniff at your 
The same editor, 
six months later, with an empty page, and a 
short story destined by custom to go there, 
will pay any price to fill it with a honey of 


request for “double rates.” 


a yarn. 

An article that changes one issue of a 
magazine into a sensational sure-to-be-world- 
talked-about magazine will bring sky-high 
figures, especially if it comes to an editor who 
has nothing on hand except holdover from 
the morgue. 

Our gentle little comment that the fiction 
or non-fiction rates of either Collier’s, Liberty 
or the Post are apt to vary in favor of any 
one of three was wrong. Let’s just say it 
was 100% wrong. We droop at the beating 
we took from readers whose experiences led 
them to take our comments to task. Whew! 
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SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
IN MODERN AUTHORSHIP 















wa FREDERICK PALMER 
2 of 
ent, 
, on 
bales NCORPORATED 
BUILOING Hollywood Boulevard at Gramercy ace 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
ents 
ion, 
ntly TO-DAY 
JAMES M. SHERIDAN 
ned (a present student) 
> 
lies, SAYS November 10th, 1938 
0s “For several years st I have written arti- 
ost, or several years past lave wri a 
math 20 YEARS AGO cles on professional subjects for magazines 
i JOHN A. SAXTON STARTED— and newspapers in my spare time; about a 
> Ww year ago I decided to attempt some short- 
NO he states stories. I purchased a number of books by 
aa mn , several of the well known writers in this 
heir D Foc 7th, 1939 . field who seek to guide the beginner, but, to 
6¢ > aderick er: - —— . avvary ile > 
hoes - ear rede rick Palmer: JAMES M. SHERIDAN asl — nt, ws Sg every last —— 
‘ I am reminded of a time, them raised a number of questions which 
)00- over twenty years ago, Formerly Special Assist- they failed to answer. I then took two cor- 
Afty ae th yt f seed ant to the Attorney Gen- respondence courses; but the result was the 
: eee Ce Sir Se) yee eral of the United States same—still numerous questions that must be 
ory. students. Now, years later, during the Administra- answered before I could resolve my doubts 
mo with hundreds of published pone ag agg so ~— and see my way Clear. 
ative ein me and ware a Bar ar ie "ha alte “Then I discovered Frederick Palmer’s 
Ings * Panis : U; ited STORYCRAFT, and to my astonishment 
i coming up, I have only to ourt o e nite ond detiates ¢ dices taieiaiinae ts ene eh 
1ces z ‘ States. Formerly Honor- an elight oun the answers to every dou ot 
vail look around me to realize ary Consul to Venezuela that the other instructors in this field had 
en the many people I know in and Panama and Honor- left unanswered. Mr. Palmer has the rare 
and the writing game who have ary Vice Consul of Arg- gift of being able to place himself in the 
ular l d I iad tal entina and Columbia; position of the beginner, raise every question 
a ee a ae Ror the novice meets as a definite obstacle, and 
from you. If anybody shinee er then answer it from the rich knowledge of 
of California. On special “fs : pice sae ee ae eT ee 
a knows those fundamentals mission to Europe for the his own extraordinary experience as a writer 
cs and how to teach them as United States Govern- and teacher of distinction. 
our oid as en de, 0 ne ek ment in 1910. James M. Sheridan 
? > - P 
tor, ‘ ‘wn Innumerable such expressions of appreciation offer 
. to bump into him. (z= explanation of why Frederick Palmer has 
a ? : more successful students to his credit than any other 
ere John A. Saxon living teacher. 


“YOUR WRITING CAREER" SENT FREE 


With “Your Writing Career’’ is sent, free and without obligation, 
the regular Division Number One of STORYCRAFT and Assignment 
Number One, which includes a tested and proved analytical test of 
writing talent and aptitude and the privilege of a complete report on 
the work you perform. You are welcome to this free service and you 
will not be persecuted by persistent ‘‘follow-up letters.” 

Frederick Palmer is not connected 


= R E E with any other organization. 


‘om N 
ow=— 
FREDERICK PALMER, President, ‘‘Storycraft”’ 


‘ It contains a common sense discussion Academy Building (Department 10) 
10n 5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


of today’s opportunities for profitable Please send me FREE, without obligation. “YOUR WRITING 


of | Send for. 
; a copy of 
a "*YOUR 
igh WRITING 
rho | CAREER‘ 























rty CAREER” vision WC 
- ve. * : oe 4 f and Division No. 1 of your EW Course and 
iny writing and the signed opinions of Service. It is understood that I may complete the entire first 
3 it - * Writing Assignment and obtain your personal report on my 
r it many successful authors. This infor- work, also entirely without cost or obligation. 
ing mation may be as priceless to you as OST ne a ace Man salu n ee 
led it has been to others. vn eee 
w! All inquiries confidential—No salesman will call. 
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HOW MUCH IS 


Information 
WORTH TO YOUP 


bees are entirely right in asking what kind of 
information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


eTrade Journal Markets 

e@ New York Market Letter 
e Literary Prize Contests 
e@ The Writer's Market 

e@ Book Publisher'sNeeds 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
en ig subscription is offered on our usual money- 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1939 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book I 
have checked. 


) Learning to Write. 


( 

( ) Points About Poetry. 

( ) Making Laughs Pay 

( College Dictionary 
NI IPs aiishiav'escd arcs tabai erate Bara are aayetaieunires 
ME GRA iase hhc ckawemeg akon we 
Rm ier Ue ee Pre ee Ce, Se ee 




















WRITER’S DIGEST 


SPECIAL NOTE TO CARTOONISTS 
Next month WRITER’S DIGEST will pub- 


lish a list of reliable cartoonists who are on 
the market to buy gag ideas from free lance 
writers. If you are a currently productive and 
successful gag artist, we will be glad to in- 
clude your name and address in the list we 
are publishing at no cost or obligation to your- 
self. 

In order to be included in this list, please 
fill out the following form adding, if you de- 
sire, any other additional information that you 
feel we should have about you in our files in 
order to help you get in touch with free lance 
gag idea men of special interest to yourself. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 

Please publish my name and address in the 
next issue of WriTer’s Dicest. I buy on a 
commission basis, gag ideas from free lance 


writers and pay the author after the cartoon is 
sold and paid for. 


The magazines to which I have sold during the 


past twelve months are: 


I will pay authors a commission of 


on the net amount that I receive from each car- 
toon sold for which the author supplied the gag. 


Following are two editorial character refer- 


ences: 

Following is one bank reference: 

We will not publish your name and address 
unless during the past year your work has ap- 
peared in a minimum of ten leading, national 
publications. No charge; no _ obligation.— 


Ed. W. D. 


PERSONALS— (Continued) 


WRITERS! MAKE MORE MONEY! My new book 
GUARANTEED to show how. Only $2. Garland R. 
Farmer, Editor, Times, Henderson, Texas. 


“MARVEL ENTERTAINER”—Clean, wholesome, edu- 
cational, scholarly, surprise in every package, lots of 
fun, only 35c. Address: “MARVEL,” 507 Richards 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PLOTS THAT PLEASE—Characters, locales, situations 
that invite your best efforts. Fifty cents each, plus 
stamped return envelope. State type. C. W. Han- 
sen, Kansasville, R. 1, Wisconsin. 


LONELY? Confidential introductions to hundreds 
through largest Kansas Club. Year membership— 
dollar. New names each month to members. 


Stamp, Box 50, Newton, Kansas. 


IT’S EASY GETTING INTO RADIO! I DID IT! Let 
me tell you how. Dime and stamp for details. Box T-9. 


SONGWRITERS—Music set to words, words to music. 
Lead sheet of your melody with cued in bass, $2.00. 
Two pen and ink copies of songs wtih lyric typed, 
$1.50. Erma Bowdish, 181 Main St., Brookville, Pa. 
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Trade Journals 


American Drycleaner, 620 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. W. H. Stouffer, Editor. 
Issued monthly. “We suggest that writers query 
us before submitting material. Articles should not 
exceed 1200 words. Payment is Ic, on acceptance, 
and $2 for each acceptable photograph accom- 
panying an article. 





American Laundry Digest, 620 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. W. H. Stouffer, Editor. 
Issued monthly. ‘‘We suggest that writers query 
us before submitting material. Length should not 
exceed 1200 words. We pay Ic a word on accept- 
ance, and $2.00 for each acceptable photograph 
accompanying an article.” 





Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 
E. F. Hubbard, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “Reports of merchandising 
adventures by retailers of men’s hats are wanted. 
This comprises interesting and successful experi- 
ences in styling, window displays, advertising, 
pricing, stock-keeping—anything that might help 
to spur the initiative or broaden the imagination 
of the man whose job is to buy and sell hats. We 
use photos of windows, store interiors, and person- 
alities, stunts—all with hat interest. Reports are 
made promptly. We pay Ic a word, on average, 
and $2.00 per photo, on acceptance.” 


Hats, 15 E. 40th Street, New York City. Charles 
Steinede, Jr., Editor. Issyed monthly; $1.00 a 
copy; $6.00 a year. ‘“We use merchandising 
articles on millinery, interviews, reports of promo- 
tional features. We use photographs. Payment is 
lc a word; photos at $2.00 each, on publication.” 





Men’s Wear, 8 E. 13th Street, New York City. 
H. J. Waters, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles on men’s 
wear stores, unusual displays, personalities and 
their work in men’s trade, business operations in 
men’s wear stores. We use photos of window dis- 
plays, interiors, new stores. Payment depends on 
length of story, made on publication.” 





Mida’s Criterion, 155 E. 44th Street, New York 
City. A. B. Greenleaf, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want articles 
having to do principally with the wholesale and 
retail merchandising of wines and liquors. We use 
photographs. Reports are made immediately. Pay- 
ment averages Ic a word, made the 15th of month 
following publication.” 





Western Confectioner Ice Cream News, 304 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, California. Geo. F. 
Haines, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We will consider merchandising articles 
of particular interest to ice cream and candy 
manufacturers. Advertising, dealer cooperation, 
window display and retail store selling.” 
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Beginners 
Only 


af 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITERS DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This pute me under no obligation. 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 

nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 


Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 
No sstationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 


correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the May issue on or before April 14. 
Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our ‘“‘personal’’? department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





IF YOU ARE NOT NECESSARY—TO SOME ONE— 
you know loneliness in all its poignancy. Write the 
Cytherea Club (for men) Box 670, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Enclose postage. 


DEFECTIVE SIGHT AND HOW TO CURE IT. 240 
pages, $1.00. Alfred P. Scholz, M. D., 177 Lincoln 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH YOUR requirements. Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 263 Rocklyn 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 


AMAZING UTTERLY NEW—WAY to Earn Extra 
Money, Back-Yard Gardening. Stamp brings infor- 
mation. Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





DUSTBOWL QUESTIONS ANSWERED ... in detail 
by a writer resident of the heart of the Dustbowl. 
What is the truth about the “American Sahara”? 


We have the answer. Six Questions $1.00. Frank 
Ryman, Elkhart, Kansas. 
TRIAL and ERROR for RENT! 6c per day. Postpaid 


both ways. Box 634, La Tijera Station, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


100 PLOT OUTLINES of Redbook, American, Cos- 
mopolitan stories. $1. Writers’ Clearinghouse, 4 
East 53rd Street, New York City. 


WANTED—BOARD, ROOM, OR furnished cabin 
(south). Permanent if near fishing. Butler, Writer, 


Bloomingdale, Mich. 


BOOTLEGGER’S MAP. 2214”x35”. Clever. Cute in 
dens, bars, parties. Can be framed or used top of 
bridge tables. 25c cash. Dorothy Dase, 17111 
Second Blvd., Detroit. 


WRITER will exchange literary coaching for printing. 
Box T-2. 

GENTLEMAN WILL SHARE with gentleman, his 
Lake county, Illinois, quiet country cottage near 
Michigan beach. Piano, porch, composer, writer 
will appreciate. Gentiles. Box T-1. 


100 CHARMINGLY DIFFERENT GIRLS’ NAMES, 
100 virile heroes’ names, 10c each and stamp, Apt. 
Five, 2779 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MIDGET GUMMED STICKERS. 214x% ins. 3 lines 
of copy. 50 cents thousand. Poor Richard, 5053 
Montana St., Chicago. 


MATRIMONY OR FRIENDSHIP? Write me about 
yourself. Enclose photo, postage. Daniel, 482 
Seminary Avenue, Rahway, New Jersey. 


REPEAT ORDERS endorse 50c plots. 





Connecticut 


seller over 300 stories praises dollar Juvenile 
Plotter. H. Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, Ontario. 
GUARANTEED: If you follow the simple formula in 
“The Road To Right Living”, you'll have real 


achievement and happiness overnight. 10 cents. 
Short Features Syndicate, 1438 Carlisle Avenue, 
Racine, Wisconsin, 


NEW! RED HOT! PULP MARKET LISTS! Editorial 
requirements, story lengths, word rates, 62 DETEC- 


TIVE markets, 53 WESTERNS, 47 LOVE, 28 
ADVENTURE, 27 SPORTS, 13 PSEUDO-SCIENCE. 
Any one 20c and stamp. THREE for 50c. National 
Literary Marketers, 1315 W. 40th Place, Los 
Angeles, California. 


140 ACTIVE MARKETS FOR short-short stories! 
Complete list with editorial requirements. Price 50c. 
Robert S. Ballard, 950 S. Simmons Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


MY WORK SELLS! Simple method gets results. $1.00 
temporarily. Writer, Box 657, Seattle. 





WRITE IN ALASKA! Earn expenses. I did; you can! 
Full information 25c coin. Kerstetter, Parkway, 
Washington. 


CONTESTANT—WRITER’S PROFITS magazine: 12 
issues, 25c. 500,000 used courses: catalog, 10c. 
Robert Bowen, Pickens, South Carolina. 


AGNES REEVE RECOMMENDS BOOK—East_ Side- 
West Side—50c (coin). Raven, Pictou, Nova Scotia. 


“NEWS OF WORTH.” Pursuing money? Come with 
me! Together we’ll chase the elusive dollar and 
have fun doing it! Monthly service at reasonable 
rates to sincere writers including tips, idea-develop- 
ment, clippings, research. Sheldon Worth, 235 So. 


21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MEN-WOMEN—Profitable home business. Spare cr 

full time. Legitimate. No canvassing. Postcard 

brings FREE details. Peak Specialty, Colorado 


Springs, Colo. 
CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE, internal cleanliness, body 


waste elimination, weight control. Describe problem 
in detail, first reply free. Dr. William Bryce, 
3866 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


ALASKA FICTION MATERIAL! Guaranteed au- 
thentic story material, markets discussed: Alaska 
Crime, Mining Adventure, Night Life, Coast Guard 
Rescue, Labor Strife. 50c subject; five $2.00. Cash. 
Kerstetter, Parkway, Washington. 


QUESTIONS REGARDING METAPHYSICS answered 
clearly and correctly. Effective healing by con- 
scientious metaphysician. Question: $1. Treatment: 
$2. Write L. H. G., 1532 North Detroit, Hollywood, 
California. 


ASTROLOGICAL FORECASTS—Your birth month as 
written in the stars, 25c. Haynes, 3567 Michigan, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


it ee ae ANSWERED, Chicago and vicinity, 
$1. J. W. Hopkins, 1639 Laport Ave., Whiting, 
= 


CIRCULARS SENT FREE on personalized and mono- 
grammed stationery printed to order. RENSEB-AA, 
439 Hudson Terminal Bldg., N. Y. City. 


$10.00 PAID FOR UNPATENTED Inventions and 
Discoveries usable in a new Feature Column for 
newspapers. Must enclose $1.00 with full descrip- 
tion to: The Columnist, 421 N.B.C. Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR WRITTEN to order. Any sub- 
ject. Cartoon ideas a specialty. Stamped envelope 
appreciated. Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION— 
Information! 4 questions answered: Accomodations, 
Statistics, Exhibits, Costs, ANY SUBJECT, 25c. 
Photos, 25c each. Name subject. EARL FEATURE 
SERVICE, 1255 Washington Street, San Francisco, 
California. 





MAKE MONEY NOW! Start a letter club. Send 25c 
coin, P, O. Box 616, Sacramento, Calif. 


OLD BOOKS, COURSES, lapsed insurance policies 
wanted. Information, list 25c. Box 362, Duncan, 
Oklahoma. 


ORIGINAL IDEA RECENTLY BROUGHT ME $500! 
You can make it pay more. Sample and full in- 
structions $1. Box 252, Round Rock, Texas. 


ASTROLOGY—Individual analysis 25c. Send birth- 
_— stamp. Leotis Van Gilder, 608 10th, Grinnell, 
owa 
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ELDERLY INVALID, active-minded, confined, im- 
mensely craves interesting correspondent, as clever 
woman; perhaps college alumna; perhaps of con- 
servative breeding such as Episcopalian (this not 
hinting religious topic, taste and outlook rather). 
Vierex, Box T-3. 


GAGMAN—Experienced cartoonist wants a truly good 
one. Box 71, Mattapan, Mass. 


QUIET RETREAT, Lake Bend Oreille; two cabins 
only. John van Schravendyk, Glengary, Idaho. 


PROPOSAL, AMBITIOUS, artistic young people, no 
Bohemians, secure abandoned farm as co-operative 
workplace and retreat. Some income necessary. 
References. Mollie C. Carr, Beverly, N. J. 











TROPICAL SERVICE: Newsman’s knowledge of Phil- 
ippines, 3 questions, $1, additional, 25c each. 
Photos, 3, $1. Songs, $1 each. H. P. Vibal, 350 
Arroceros, Manila, Philippines. 


CHAFF & GRAIN, A Pocketful of Spirit Health. 
Clio, Mich. Send 3c stamp. 


FOOT SUFFERERS, sweating, bad odor, Sample dime. 
Chiropodists, 501 Military Park, Newark, N. J. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 





NEW YORK CITY, vicinity, three descriptive ques- 
tions answered for 25c. Box B-12. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE courses, books, in- 
expensive. Large bargain list 10c. Wanted—books, 
courses, agents. Thomas Reig, Plymouth, Pa. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED —Send_ specimen of 
writing and 50 cents to Hannah Maitland, 176 
Byfield St., Providence, R. I. 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITIES in Writer’s Club. 
Dime and stamp brings membership; details. J. 
Africano, 724 10th St., Union City, N. J 





ALASKA lingo compiled by a 30 year resident. 50 
terms 50 cents. 50 cognomens 50 cts. Two ques- 
tions answered 25 cents. Sour Dough, 419 Lake 
St., Bellingham, Wash. ~f 


FOR CONGENIAL FRIENDS try our old, reliable 
service (since 1927). Large monthly membership 
lists only fifteen cents (to members). Drop post- 
card to CONTACTS, Box 91, Station D, New 
York City. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 





HOW I SUBMIT CARTOON IDEAS. Professional tips, 
Examples of work, $1.00. Freeburn Cartoonists, 
Hicksville, O. 


SPEAK EXTEMPORANEOUSLY, simplified methods, 
including voice development, articulation, gesticula- 
tion, and speech making. Copyrighted. 25c, In- 
structor, P. O. Box 4, Island Park, L. I., N. Y. 


VACATION ON THE PACIFIC near Hollywood. $10 
weekly. Kitchen privileges. Box 174, Venice, Calif. 





CAN HELP YOU WRITE—stories, long, short, 
serials. My METHOD makes it easier; takes out 
the MYSTERY—make your imagination support 
you. It CAN. Complete SELF-HELPS—$1.00 post- 
paid. Dorothea Muttitt, Story Counsellor, West- 
port, Conn. 


_ 





OVER 100 MARKETS for NOVELS, BOOKS! List 25c. 
Robert S. Ballard, 5725 4th Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CARTOON SALES GUIDE MONTHLY. Two issues, 
25c. Lavalette, W. Va. 


YOUR CHANCE FOR A SALE IS so much better 
when you have a substantial plot for your story, 
We offer completely developed, workable plots— 
any type, slanted towards the magazine that you 
wish to reach. From three to five writers sell 
stories developed from our plots each week; many 
of these being first sales. Let us put that solid 
foundation under your next story that enabled 
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many beginners to break into print. Ask about 
our “ten per cent commission on sale” plan. 
CROSBY’S PLOT SHOP, Box 13, Station “A”, 
Charleston ,S. C. 


HAIRNETS—36 for $1.00. Send post card for free 
sample. State color, size. Hairnet Company, 1115 
Nevada Ave., San Jose, California. 


PERFECT ENGLISH augments sales. My service is 
complete. Write for details. Marksman, 1030% 
Fedora St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ALPHABET MEANINGS HELP. $1.00 complete. 
Louisa Brown, 56 Harris Street, Waltham, Mass. 


COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY, BRAND NEW. Will 
sell my new PLOTTO for $8. Frances Mandell, 
1054 Faile Street, New York City. 


SYNDICATE MARKETS (thousands of papers!) Fic- 
tion, gags, cartoons, features. List 25c. Myron 
Minnick, Box 634, La Tijera, Station, Los Angeles. 


WRITE THRILLING CONSTRUCTION’ STORIES! 
Infinite plot variations, story markets discussed 
with guaranteed authentic fact material. Millions 
workers, readers in remote camps want their adven- 
tures fictionized. Subjects: Coulee Dam Workers. 
Boom Town Life. Camp Romance. Railroad Blast- 
ing. Battling Nature. 50c subject; five $2.00. Write 
stories wanted NOW! Cash orders. Kerstetter, 
Parkway, Washington. 


COME ALONG WITH ME TO EUROPE! Writer 
taking three month tour will send thirty 1000 
word letters. $4. $2 down. Box T-5. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE COURSE $15; trade for 
Cook’s Plotto. Mrs. I. S. Bartley, New Brigden, 
Alberta, Canada. 


A POSITIVE AID TO WRITERS—“Pen Points,” the 
twice-monthly news and service letter. Trial sub- 











scription, eight issues only fifty cents. Address 
Roger W. Stuart, Canisteo, N. Y. 
LONELY? FRIENDS, Pen-Pals everywhere.  Illus- 


trated magazine. Addresses, descriptions 10c. Select 
membership. Hunter’s Friendship Club, 2491 E. 
82nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LIKE TO WRITE LETTERS? Join Peppy Penpal Club. 
Exchange snaps, souvenirs, everywhere. 25c. Ann 
Horne, P. O. Box 270, Puyallup, Washington. 


AMATEUR ARTISTS and Cartoonists. If you desire 
steady income—home or office—copying and dupli- 
cating cartoons for advertisers, send name on post- 
card to Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle, Wisconsin. 


DE LUXE PLOTS give short-story mood and atmos- 
phere, “live” characters, effective opening, gripping 
crises, appealing action, strong climax—all carefully 
detailed. Send your story-idea and $3. An unusual 
“personal” service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard 
York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


DESPERATE, AMBITIOUS young lady needs aid. 


Box T-7. 


BEST CASH OFFER takes 1938 The Writer’s Market, 
Murder Manual, and U. S. Correspondence Course 
Complete. Box T-8. 


WOW, EOLIA, MISSOURI, publishes’ experiences, 
humor, snapshots! Big Magazine 20c; Five 


JOB HUNTERS! Many employed daily everywhere. 
Let “JOB-GETTER” help you secure employment. 
Tested methods. Everything covered. 25 coin. 
Vocational Advisors, Parkway, Washington. 


NEW! THE “GAG-MAN!” See your gags and your 
name in print. Unique cash contest for best gags. 
Fun! Profitable! Send 25c and 3c stamp for current 
issue and details. P. O. Drawer 711, Evanston, III. 


MAKE YOUR OWN VANILLA. Sell while you write. 
25c brings working sample and directions. You 
make big money. Address VANILLA, 83 Columbia 
Street, Seattle, Washington. 


FOREST RANGER’S AUTHENTIC EXPERIENCES! 
Unlimited story plots, markets discussed with 
guaranteed authentic details: Firefighting, Forest 
Patrol, Lookout Duty, Lost person searches, Wild 
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Life, Woods Lore. 50c subject; six $2.50. 400 
Photos covering above, ranger’s personal takes, 50c 
print; to order, $2 Cash. Kerstetter, Ranger Sta- 
tion, Parkway, Washington. 


ATTENTION! Feminine club members wanted for my 
Penpal Club. First six answering this ad to come 
in FREE. Ann Horne, P. QO. Box 270, Puyallup, 
Washington. 





NEW PRINTING, JUSTICE FOR THE JEW, just 
released, available to all interested in problem of 
anti-Semitism. Send for free copy. No obligation. 
Enclose 10c to cover postage, handling. AMERICAN 
LEAGUE TO COMBAT ANTI-SEMITISM, Suite 
1308-K, 270 Broadway, New York. 


WIN LOCAL FAME AND FORTUNE by turning your 
writing talent into cash, quick, right in your own 
town. Easy! My “10 TESTED TIPS” tell how. 
Guaranteed. One: $1. All ten: $7. P. O. Drawer 711, 
Evanston, Ill. 





JOIN THE WRITERS CIRCLE. Prospectus free. 
Besner, Dept. 35, 30 Church, N. Y. City. 


EARN IMMEDIATE MONEY WRITING! Advertising 
copy, Trade Journal articles, promotional and public 
relations material. I earned good last 20 years; 
you can too! Instructions, markets detailed. Six 
lessons, $2.50 or 50c per lesson; individual coach- 
ing. Kerstetter, Parkway, Washington. 








WHY NOT form the habit of bringing me your troubles? 
Any problem discussed thoroughly and confidentially 
for one dollar. Evangeline, Box 69-B. 


ALASKAN—tTrapper, prospector, airman, I know 
Alaska from Barrow to Ketchikan, Attu to Eagle. 
$1 per question in detail. $2 to you if I can’t 
answer. Box T-4. 





EARN DOLLAR CHECKS while reading newspapers. 
Dime and stamp brings you FACTS! Sam Greene, 
406 Cross, Phila., Pa. 





HIGH PRICES PAID for used writers’ books. Send 
yours for current value or request estimate. 
Frimann, 4820 Fletcher, Chicago. 


ADVERTISE. Three insertions, 50 magazines. 20 
words $1.20. Inch $3.00. Albert Publishers, 6-W 
North Dearborn, Chicago. 





WRITERS! Borrow latest books on writing, 30 days, 
10c. Write for list. NATIONAL LENDING LI- 
BRARY, Dept. W, Box 1347, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE, lake cottage, writer’s paradise, Crandon, 
— Write. Leroy Shinn, Iron Mountains, 
ich. 





JOB ADVISORS WANTED! Good earnings. Analyse, 
advise, help job hunters off WPA and unemploy- 
ment. Practical, successful advisory system saves 
them mistakes, disappointment, discouragement. 
Advisors start immediate earnings. ull instruc- 
tions $1. Currency, Vocational Advisors, Parkway, 
Washington. 


SOUTHWEST FEATURE PIX—Photographic morgue. 
Old missions, Indians, scenics, history, archaelogy. 
H. Stowell, P. O. Box 105, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 


120 COLORFUL WORDS FOR ENDING SENTENCES, 
put life into your story, dime and stamp. R. Mc- 
Donald, 912 State, Schenectady, N. Y 


CO-PARTNER WANTED: My Bookscript excepted by 
publisher, 33-1/3 Royalty. Box 82, Wood, Wisc. 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c; Briefs $1.00. Writer’s 
Service. Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


TWELVE BEAUTIFUL TEXAS Cacti-Rooted assort- 
ment for potting or garden. Labeled. One dollar. 
Fred Hutton, Cisco, Texas. 


LABOR RESEARCH—Any question answered on com- 
munism, socialism, or trade unionism, 25 cents. 
Factual services offered. Reasonable rates. H. 
Schroeter, 1237 Cass Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ALASKA JOBS! Truthful, unbiased opportunity ad- 
vice. 25c coin. Kerstetter, Parkway, Washington. 





SELLING CARTOON IDEAS; _ commission. Noel 
Wical, Mentor, Ohio. 


FOREST LOOKOUT SUMMER JOBS! Authentic de- 
tails 25c coin. Kerstetter, Ranger Station, Parkway, 
Washington. 


QUESTIONS REGARDING New York or the World’s 
Fair answered promptly $1.00. Fries, 604 West 
112th Street, New York. 


READ MY NEW YORK letter. Issued weekly. Single 
copy, dime. Twelve weeks for dollar. Box T-6. 


WRITERS...EARN EXTRA CASH WITH CAMERA! 
Send one dime for “Dollars For Your Best Snap- 


shots.”” W. Hippenstiel, 1128 Russell Ave., Bethle- 
hem, Penna. 


Read It Back To Me. 
Slowly 


(Continued from page 27) 











tions for the day. “Go out to the track and 
place these bets exactly as I’ve listed them.” 

I did just that—and lost the seventy-two 
dollars. 

Most writers are lazy. One of my least 
welcome tasks is to try to persuade them to 
work. I plead and nag and threaten, and 
occasionally am rewarded with results. 

One writer, who was especially adapt at 
alibiing procrastination, made me his partner 
in crime. It began by his promising to finish 
dictating a sequence if I would play a game 
of word chess with him. Just one game. 

But word chess is habit forming. The more 
I played, the more I wanted to play. Nearly 
always, my boss beat me. And after he beat 
me several games he was in an expansive 
mood and could be prevailed upon to get 
busy on the story. 

Studios don’t pay a lot of money to writers’ 
secretaries. Twenty-five to thirty dollars a 
week is the usual stipend. But there are com- 
pensations. 

Even if I could earn more money writing 
letters about mortgages or carburetors, I have 
a lot more fun typing love scenes for your 
screen favorites and mine. 

Friends try to kid me, asking if the so- 
called glamorous setting for my job is not 
conducive to romance. I retort that they 
have seen too many movies in which some- 
body like Myrna Loy is secretary to somebody 
like Clark Gable. And what chance has the 
average good looks of a secretary when a 
movie lot swarms with beautiful actresses 
and chorus girls? 

After all, my bosses and I write the sce- 
narios. We can’t be expected to act them out 
as well. 
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BOOKS : 


catalogues, 
its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


book 


interesting reading and 





Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 


t Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 


Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms....... 2.50 
Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1.25 
ON oid tiew.c5sasec 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ....... 2.00 
Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of es 
English anguage 1.00 
james ernald 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
James C. Fern 
Writing Good English.......... 2.00 
j. Berg Esenwein 
WD MEE <66504600900000000% 1.90 
Soule’s Synonyms .............. 3.50 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
arr 2.75 
john H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play?...... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary............... -50 
Leonard Lewis 
TROENO WEED occcccccccccecccs 2.50 
eter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio............. 2.50 
irth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to , 
aa” REESE 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
baa fr EE ee oe 3.00 
ama 
How to Write ~~ ¢ Sell Film 
DEE savas ciuwaccemen aise 2.50 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments ............. 2.75 
O. 3. Martin 
POETRY OR VERSE 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters............ 75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 


3. Walker 

How to Revise = Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry........... -50 
Donald G. French 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The bear ng rane 3.00 
Mathieu 

gy Fe as Book and Market . 

ina, 40 


John P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market 1 -90 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 
All foreign markets 
Editor & Publisher 
Feature Syndicate Section.... .30 
(Just published) 

Editor and Publisher Interna- 

tional Yearbook . .. 2.00 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short sony 1 .00 





Protection of Liter. 
Philip Wittenberg 


Property. 


3.75 


PE: oseon eaucuneviasxeeses Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Wallace Cook Carolyn Wells 
Plot of the ‘Short Story......... 1.25 | Science Catches the Criminal. ..1.00 
Henry Albert Phillips Modern Criminal Investigations. 3.00 
Plots and Personalities.......... r. Harry Soderman 
. E. Downey & E. H. Siosson | Magazine ‘Article Writing 3.25 
SONG WRITING E. Brennecke 
om About Popular Song 1.50 | Contest Gold......2....0..0005. 1.00 
nit ing ied Meo" Y | Writing Novels to Sell RR 2.50 
ne urence rsay 
aaa on Fas oa nenes 1s The Topaiee of - 4 Novel.... 1.50 
. . 2 arl H. Grabo 
~ Be sd . hee o Sg ad a vd a eee = 
CAMERA PROFITS urder anu: a eeeereeecece . 
nee Photography for Trade age ig tae —_ eee = 
EE: 06 0 6sieees.0040009%' ea ani avy Writer’s Guide.. . 
H. Rossiter Snyder Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
wie Saeees a Week with Car. i Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... .25 
an ME ah onciancussneous ; ster’, : 
Paul G. Holt & H.R. Snyder a ng naga eee a 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 gf ort i ‘ 
SHORT STORY WRITING : Stine... ose 1. 
Short ae re 1.25 ™ oui , od ane - 
Nerrati Rac — WER 2.59 | This Trade of Writing eee 1.75 
Thomas Ht "Ucsell ; : erst er 
The Gonfoate, Sistener Reniwia 1.50 | The aS es Sseceee 3.00 
Trial & — ee 3.00 | Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
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Writer’s Mar 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 
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Pulp and Confessional Markets 


Ace G-Man, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Issued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy; 60c a year. 
Moran Tudury, Editor. “We want shorts of 
4000 to 6000 words; novelettes of 8,500 to 10,000 
words ; novels of 12,000 words about the Special 
Agents of the F. B. I. Reports are made within 
two weeks. We pay Ic, and up, on acceptance.” 

Clues, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Anthony Rud, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use detective-mystery 
stories. No serials, poetry or fillers, Lengths: 
1500-word short shorts ; 2500-word storiettes. We 
use a few 5000-word short stories ; short novelettes 
from 8000 to 10,000 words; feature novelettes 
from 25,000 to 30,000 words. Generally speaking, 
we prefer the slightly fantastic mystery, with a 
likable lead character. Reports are made within 
a week. We pay Ic, and up, on acceptance.” 


Detective Book Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “Our current 
needs are mostly in the line of rapid-fire short 
stories, murder mysteries with a nice twist at the 
end. Length is anywhere from 2000 to 5000 
words. At present we are well stocked on novel- 
ettes. Reports are made within three weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 

Detective Story, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. Anthony Rud, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Our lengths for this 
are identical as those named for Clues. Stories 
for this should have characterization and 
atmosphere stressed. We very rarely use a crim- 
inal lead story. Preference is for a thoroughly 
likable chief character, male or female. Reports 
are made within one week of receipt. Payment 
is lc, upward, on acceptance.” 


Detective Tales, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Loring Dowst, Editor. Issued monthly ; 10c 
a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want novels 12,500 
to 15,000 words; novelettes, 8,000 to 10,000 
words; shorts, 2500 to 6000; short shorts, 1000 
to 1800 words. We pay lc and up.” 

Dime Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Kenneth White, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
short-shorts up to novelettes of 15,000 words. Re- 
ports are made within ten days. Rate of pay- 
ment is Ic, up.” 


Dime Mystery Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Loring Dowst, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
novels 13,000 to 16,000 words; novelettes 8000 to 
12,000 words; shorts 3000 to 6000 words. We 
use a few supernatural yarns if well done. We 
pay lc, and up, on acceptance.” 

Dime Sports Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use short 
stories from 4000 to 6000 words on headline 
sports; avoid woman interest if possible, and keep 
complication within the direct sport field. We 
report within two weeks and pay lc, and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Double Detective Magazine, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Preston Grady, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “‘We use any type 
of well written detective mysteries in any length 
up to 22,000 words. Reports are made within 
two weeks. Payment is 1%c a word, and up, 
on acceptance.” 

Frontier, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c a 
copy; $1.25 a year. ‘We use quick, colorful 
yarns of the Pioneer West from Revolutionary 
days up through the days following the Civil War. 
The preferred period is the Covered Wagon era. 
We like to have some girl interest and plenty of 
action and genuine color. Payment on acceptance. 
Regular length for short stories is from 4000 to 
6000 words; novelettes from 10,000 to 20,000 
words.” 


Love and Romance Magazine, 122 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City. Henry Lieferant, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy. “We want TRUE 
stories written in the first person but with fictitious 
names of characters and locations. Short stories 
from 1000 words up to 10,000 words; serials from 
20,000 to 45,000 words (divided into 2 to 5 in- 
stallments of about 6500 to 8500 words each). 
It usually requires several weeks for decisions but 
payment is made for accepted stories as soon as 
they are passed upon and approved for purchase. 
Payment is not less than 2c a word; higher rates 
for some material, depending on the grade.” 

Operator No. 5, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Moran Tudury, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. ‘“‘We use un- 
dercover secret service agent stories. Lengths are 
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shorts from 5000 to 6000 words. Reports are 
made within two weeks. Rate of payment is Ic, 
and up, on acceptance.” 


The Spider, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Moran Tudury, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use amateur de- 
tective stories. Lengths from 5000 to 6000 words. 
Reports are made within two weeks. Rate of 
payment is lc, and up, on acceptance.” 





True Story Magazine, 122 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City. William Jourdan Rapp, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy. “We want TRUE 
stories written in the first person but with fictitious 
names of characters and locations. Short stories 
from 1000 words up to 10,000 words; serials 20,- 
000 to 45,000 words (divided into 2 to 5 install- 
ments of about 6500 to 8500 words each). No 
photographs or drawings are needed. It usually 
requires several weeks for decisions on material 
but payment is made for accepted stories as soon 
as they are passed upon and approved for pur- 
chase. We pay not less than 2c a word; higher 
rates for some material depending on the grade.” 


Juvenile Markets 


The American Boy, 7430 Second Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. Franklin M. Reck, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
buy serials of 40,000 to 60,000 words, and short 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: "Fierst is first 
with good news,’ writes Lewis Nachod, author of 
MANHATTAN MASQUERADE, which | have just 
placed. "You have no idea what the sale of this first 
book does to my morale. You have done a marvelous 
job in putting this over for me. | do realize that most 
of my good luck is directly due to your splendid 
market sense." (1 am proud of the way this author 
took advantage of my suggestions, after | learned 
something about him and indicated what sort of 
book he should write.) 

LATEST FLASH: Two book sales in one day. Watch 
for LOVER'S CHOICE by Margaretta Brucker. Watch 
particularly for NOR HEED THE RUMBLE, just placed 
with Henry Holt & Company. This is an unusual mys- 
tery book for which | predict an extraordinary response. 

LATEST CALLS: The vice-president of one of our 
leading firms has just informed me of a spot on his 
summer list; book needed will be a biography, or sig- 
nificant fiction. Field for detective books never better 
than at this time; recent first detective books have sold 
as high as 3,000 copies, pre-publication. 

Field for inspirational books improving again; re- 
ligious angle may now be stressed. Excellent market 
for books that reconcile religion and psychology. 





Query Me On Your Ideas 
| am _ particularly interested in discussing first books. 


Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 
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YOUR 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Those resources are far 
greater than you may 
imagine. | have found that 
most writers don't appre- 
ciate themselves; they fail 
to realize what sort of po- 
tentialities they actually 
possess. Once those pos- 
sibilities of yours are dis- 
covered and developed, 
you will realize how much 
you have missed in the past; how much you 
can make out of your own background and 
your own experiences. 

During the past week, at this writing, | sent 
my clients checks ranging from $90 to $250; I 
started off this week with two sales of $150 each. 
Every one of these sales was the natural result 
of the development of the authors’ resources; 
and you can depend on it that these writers 
will continue to cash in on what they now know 
they can do. 

As this issue goes to press, | have just had 
the satisfaction of seeing one of my authors 
become the associate editor of a new maga- 
zine in New York. The publisher asked me to 
suggest an editor, and, _— because | knew 
his possibilities, his natural resources, this 
writer, who had never before been an editor, 
is now doing a swell job with the new maga- 
zine PEOPLE. 

These successful writers began working with me by 
telling me about themselves. The best way for you 
to begin working with me is to do what my selling 
writers have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when 
you send me your first manuscripts. Once | know what 
you can do best I'll work with you from outline to 
finished manuscript—and when you're ready, I'll get 
assignments for you, as | do for many of the writers 
working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $I for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
ever 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No ‘'‘collaboratioons.'' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every one of your writing diffi- 
culties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts now 
and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue 





LEWIS NACHOD 
author of 
‘Manhattan Masquerade’ 


New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ARE YOU SELLING? 


Many a good story goes begging solely because 
of technical errors in presentation—errors very 
often extremely simple to correct. This may be 
true of yours. It is my business to find these good 
ones, locate their defects and help clients correct 
them. In a surprisingly high percentage, a minor 
change or two converts an otherwise unsalable 
script into a quick seller. 
| KNOW WHAT MAKES A SCRIPT SELL 

Selling scripts is a full time, man-sized job. | 
do not COACH, but my many years’ association 
with editors has taught me to determine quickly 
the sales possibility of a yarn. Why not save 
yourself the heart breaking discouragements of 
repeated rejections? Let me analyze your work. 
You will find me an honest and kindly critic. Re- 
member that | am looking for the GOOD points 
in your story as well as for those which will prevent 
its immediate acceptance. Like the editors, I'm 
looking for GOOD stories, book lengths as well as 
shorts. Why not lay your sales problem in my lap? 
My charge? Merely enough to cover the necessary cler- 
ical help in the handling of your work prior to submis- 
sion. Minimum fee on scripts ranging up to 5,000 words, 
$2.00; 5,100 to 10,000 words, $3.00; special rates on longer 
ones with a minimum of $5.00 on book length scripts 
up to 50,000 words. Commission on all sales, domestic 
and foreign, 10%, including serial, motion picture and 
all other rights. 


Note: Return postage must accompany all inquiries and 
scripts. No exceptions, please. 


ADE STANLEY 
Publishers’ Agent 
8116 Lindberg Bivd., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 














FREE READING ALL STORIES 
FROM EARNEST WRITERS! No obligation. ONLY 
if you want this, I revise for small charge; or offer solid 
criticisms at low rates; also market for 10%*when salable, 
before or after revision. Investigate with your BEST 
STORY! 10th year in business; fairness ALWAYS! 
CHARLES P. GORDON, Box 148, Dante, Va. 
EEE 





IF you possess the urge for self-expres- 








sion, yet are unable to sell your short 
stories, How to Write 


SALABLE SHORT STORIES 


may be the answer to your problem! 
PARTIAL CONTENTS 


The standard short story ... Importance of the 

opening ... Taboos ... Dialogue . . . Slanting 

. - Plot plausibility . .. Where to Sell it. 
e 


Compiled by members of the club, it is an invaluable 
guide to successful short story writing. Sent Postpaid 


. ONLY $1 
MIDDLESEX LITERARY CLUB 


306 Front St. Dept. L Dunellen, N. J. 











stories of from 3000 to 5000 words. The shorter 
lengths are preferred, but not at the sacrifice of 
story quality. Stories should have plenty of plot 
and action, real characters, and vivid, true-to-life 
color. Stories may be about business, school, 
sports, adventure on land or sea or in the air. 
We are looking for exceptionally good sports, 
small-town, farm and Western stories. We use 
some short fact stories about older boys who are 
doing outstanding things. Stories should be ac- 
companied by informal photographs or good ac- 
tion snapshots . We consider filler material of 
distinction. Some short poems are used. Reports 
are within two weeks; payment is 2c a word, and 
up, On acceptance.” 


American Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at 
Van Buren, Danville, Illinois. Robert Romack, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 75c a year. 
“We use good stories between 1000 and 3000 
words; also short short stories between 100 and 
350 words. We are interested in articles dealing 
with different phases of the farm. Some farm 
photographs are used. Reports are made within 
three weeks; payment is %c a word, on publi- 
cation. 


The American Girl, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York City. Mrs. Anne Stoddard, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are 
not in the market at present for serials. However, 
we can use short stories from 3800 to 4000 words 
in length, with themes involving school, travel, 
mystery, athletics, etc., also teen-age boy-and-girl 
interests, wholesomely handled. Articles on arts 
and crafts, travel, vocational guidance, sports, mo- 
tion pictures, homemaking, nature, etc. Photo- 
graphs accompanying articles are used. Poetry 
suitable for the teen age audience. Reports are 
made within three weeks. Payment is lc a word, 
and up, on acceptance.” 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. Dr. 
James E. West, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use unusually good 
short stories from 2000 to 4000 words in length 
of adventure on all types suited to boys about 15 
years to 16 years. Reports are made within four 
weeks. Payment is 1c a word, and up.” 

Famous Funnies, Inc., 50 Church Street, New 
York City. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘We use 
stories of 1500 words in length, packed with plenty 
of action and adventure and designed for chil- 
dren between the ages of 10 to 15 years. Pay- 
ment is $25.00 and is made upon publication of 
issue in which story appears.” 





Mary’s Messenger, 20 Prospect Street, Terry- 
ville, Connecticut. Mrs. Margaret R. Sullivan, 
Editor. Issued monthly — September through 
June; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
stories from 2000 to 3000 words. General themes 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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should be of interest to the teen age girl. Need 
not be religious or ‘moral’ stories but clean, alive 
fiction. Mystery, adventure and light romance. 
Catholic background preferable, but not required. 
Use interviews with outstanding Catholics; voca- 
tional articles ; fashion articles based on the needs 
of the older school girl of moderate means. Gen- 
eral subjects. Photographs are used occasionally 
to illustrate articles. Reports are made within 
two weeks after receipt. Payment is approximately 
$2.50 per M. on publication. Payment depends 
on value of material to us.” 

*Teens, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Stanley A. Gillet, Editor. Issued 
monthly in weekly parts; 80c a year. ‘We use 
short stories about 2500 words; serials, 6 to 10 
chapters, 2500 words or less per chapter. We 
use short articles (with or without illustrations). 
Simple handicraft and suggestions for parties and 
games. Price for photos should be marked on 
them. Occasionally we use poetry. Reports are 
made within one to three weeks after receipt. 
Payment is $4.00, and up, per 1000 words, ac- 
cording to quality of material, on acceptance.” 


Young People, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Stanley A. Gillet, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; $1.00 a year. “We use short stories 
about 2500 words; serials, up to 10 chapters of 
2500 words, each. Short illustrated articles are 
used. Price should be marked on photos and 
drawings. Reports are made from one to three 
weeks after receipt. Payment is $4.00 per 1000 
words, according to quality of material, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

The Young People’s Standard, 2923 Troost 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. Sylvester T. 
Ludwig, Editor. Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. 
“We use short stories of from 1500 to 2200 words. 
Photographs of outdoor scenes, nature, some fea- 
turing young people. Poetry of not more than 
16 lines. Reports take at least 60 days. Payment 
is $2.50 per 1000 words; on acceptance. For 
poetry, 25c for four lines, and up.” 


Women’s Magazines 


Arts & Decorations, 142 East 18th Street, New 
York City. Mrs. Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
are mainly interested in houses, furniture, home 


fittings. Occasionally articles on art and its var- 
ious manifestations. We use drawings and photo- 
graphs.” 


Farmer’s Wife, formerly of 55 E. 10th Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, has been sold to the Farm 
Journal of Philadelphia, Pa. All queries should be 
addressed to that magazine. 

The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kansas. 
Nelson A. Crawford, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c 
a copy; 50c a year. “We use serials from 20,000 
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HELP WANTED 


Every week editors offer us good rates for any 
salable material we can give them. And since 
we are short of this material—that is where you 
come in, 
If your manuscript runs from 900 to 6,000 words 
send it at once for marketing. If it does not 
meet editorial demands, it will be returned 
within ten days with the detailed criticism that 
will put it in the selling class. 
Our rates: For manuscripts up to 2,000 words, 
$1.00; $1.00 for every thousand thereafter. 


CAMERON - REED 


126 Madison Avenue, New York City 











HOW TO CRASH BROADWAY 


HOW YOUR PLAY CAN CRASH 
BROADWAY 


HOW TO CRASH TIN-PAN ALLEY 


Authentic detailed vocational revelations of the 
theater and music world! 
By Mail $1.10 each or all three for $3.00 Postage Free 


HOWARD & CRISWELL, “ew vont Nt 


WRITER'S SUPPLY SERVICE 


SPECIAL! 500 sheets white ‘‘Special Bond” sulfite punched 
for MS $1.00; fthr. wt. sec. sheets 500 for $1-00; ribbons 
50c, 3 for $1.35; carbon 25 for 40c; kraft envel. 25 each 
9x12 and 9%x12%, 85c; onion skin 500 sheets $1.50. East of 
Miss. add 10% to prices, Fifteen years service to trade. 

ART HARMON 
8103 Santa Monica Bivd., 


LEARN TO WRITE HUMOR 


My system makes it easy to originate humor—and 
to prove this I'll send a Sample Lesson Free, without 
obligation. Also full particulars and terms for 


CRITICISM—COLLABORATION— MARKETING SERVICE 


Jack W. Pansy, 2041 East 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











: 





Hollywood, Calif. 

















BECOME A A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful column. 
Test your ability! My course of 12 lessons points the way. 
STUDENTS’ SYMPOSIUM new feature just added. 
10 years experience. Send for free pamphlet. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 


Sell your short-short stories to the national syndicate field serv- 
ing over 2000 newspapers. { have pressing need for all types 
of short-short fiction stories. My clients have the opportunity 
of reaching the national magazines as well as the Syndicate field. 














During the past year my own short-shorts have appeared in four 
national magazines and 1! have sold over a hundred successive 
short-shorts of my own to the syndicate markets. This experi- 
ence can help you land a steady successful income from writing 
this specialized type of fiction. The 1000 word ‘‘four minute 
story’’ (the short-short) is in demand by more editors than any 
other. New markets are appearing. Circulations of hurried 
readers are popularizing the short-short. ! am as interested in 
the beginner’s work as the professional’s—new blood can be 
trained quickly—fresh ideas in this field count more than well 
constructed forms. 1! specialize in selling the short-short and 1! 
can sell yours if you effectively STUDY the stories published 
BEFORE you write your next. The fee is 75c each 1000 word 
script. if your MS shows possibilities but will not sell, ac- 
curate revision suggestions offered—resubmissions free, always. 
After two sales fee waived. Let me get to work for you! 


STUART TYNAN 


15 Park Row, Room 1229, New York City 
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EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Writing 
Editorial 

Sales 


Terms on Request 


235 West 46th St., New York City 








ACTIVE AUTHOR WILL HELP YOU 

I am selling my own stories and articles and will 
help you to sell. Mrs. F. E. P. says, “‘You are not 
merely a critic, but a real teacher.”” W. R. C. writes, 
*‘There is a point to each of your corrections: acuteness 
in the entire survey for revamping the story.” Brief 
and to the point criticism, manuscript under 5000 
words ONE DOLLAR. Also_ market _ suggestion. 
CLAUDE B. CARTER, 156 East Tulane Road, 
Columbus, Ohio. 











PAULINE M. HYLAND 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


675 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


40c Per 1000 Words 
Poetry ic Per Line 
Tel, 2-2478 


Minor Corrections 
in Spelling and Grammar 
Carbon Copy 











Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 

Courses in Welty Writ- 








ing, Novel Writing uvenile 
Writing, Article riting, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Ber, 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Specia 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly — years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 

Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a —~ copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHL will be sent 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today. 





The Home Correspondence School 4” 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





to 30,000 words in four to five instalments. Short 
stories up to 6000 words, but with preference for 
the briefer and especially short-shorts. We main- 
tain a high literary standard and do not want 
material that is trite or ill-written. We want fic- 
tion with drama, human appeal, humor. Ar- 
ticles that are fresh, authoritative and of general 
interest are wanted. No interviews or personality 
sketches. We prefer to be queried in advance 
about articles. We use brief, significant lyrics. 
Reports are made within a week unless the manu- 
script requires very detailed consideration. Prose 


pays 2c a word; verse, 50c a line. Payment is 


on acceptance.” 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City. Winifred Willson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Only very 


occasionally do we use fiction and then we prefer 
the short-short. We want authoritative articles on 
emerging economic, political and social problems ; 
women’s achievements, new opportunities for 
women, success stories, interviews with celebrities ; 
special social and psychological problems of the 
business and professional woman’s group. Length 
is from 1500 to 2100 words. Photos should ac- 
company article. Reports are within two weeks. 
Payment is from $10 to $35 for an article ; $2 to 
$3 for verse.” 


Mademoiselle, 1 East 57th Street, New York 
City. Betsy Talbot Blackwell, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. ‘We usually 
publish two stories per issue, the principal fiction 
running about 2500 to 3000 words, the secondary 
fiction running from 1000 to 1500 words. The 
first should be a well-rounded story of definite ap- 
peal to intelligent and sophisticated young women. 
It may be romantic in inclination or a character 
story if done well. The shorter piece is usually a 
sketch which may or may not be based primarily 
in character. We publish on the average of five 
articles aside from departments, in each issue, of 
which about three are open to free-lance writers. 
Wordage should be about 1500 to 3500 words. 
Reports are from two to three weeks. Payment is 
according to arrangement with author.” 


McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Otis L. Wiese, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use 4 to 6000 
word stories with strong emotional appeal. Dialect, 
mystery and period stories are not wanted. Plot 
is unimportant but good writing is essential. We 
use 30,000 to 35,000 word novels with suspense 
and action; 50,000 to 60,000 word serials of ro- 
mance, young marriage, problem material—no 
mysteries. We use 800 word short short articles on 
a wide range of subjects excluding domestic or in- 
ternational politics. We use rather little poetry, 
but it must be above average. Reports are within 
one week after receipt. We pay high rates.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sports Magazines 


Alaska Sportsman, P. O. Box 118, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. Emery F. Tobin, Editor. ‘We are in- 
terested in articles from 1000 to 3000 words on 
Alaska outdoor subjects, particularly game and 
hunting. Must be written by writers who are 
Alaskans or have been to Alaska. Photographs 
for illustrating are desired. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks and pay %c a word, 
50c to $1 for photos, on publication.” 





Golfing, 14 East Jackson, Chicago, Illinois. Herb 
Graffis, Editor. Issued monthly, March to July; 
15c a copy; 50c a year; 3 years for $1.00. “We 
want fiction with golf as an important part of the 
plot dragged in as a setting. Monotonous hole- 
by-hole details of matches should be avoided. 
Length from 1500 to 3000 words. We are in the 
market for 1000 to 2000 word articles and es- 
says; the latter especially if humorous without 
tearing down the game. Tournament experiences 
of headliners, both pro and amateur. Golf oddi- 
ties in the nature of believe-it-or-nots. Highly 
pictorial golf course shots are used. Reports are 
made promptly; payment is 1c a word, and up, 
on publication. Photos pay $5 each.” 








Horse & Horseman, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. Peter Vischer, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “This is a maga- 
zine devoted to horses—breeding, racing, polo, 
hunting, horse shows, training, riding, etc. We 
want good, useful technical articles, 2000 words, 
with good illustrations. Reports are within two 
to three weeks of receipt. Payment varies, made 
on publication.” 


National Sportsman, 275 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. H. G. Tapply, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We 
want narrative experiences in fishing, hunting, life 
in the outdoors, Author must know subject from 
ground up. Some out and out fiction is used. All 
material must stress sport of fishing, hunting, camp- 
ing; a good story is one that will make the reader 
want to go fishing or hunting to experience same 
thrills as author. Good sportsmanship must be 
featured; game-hoggishness taboo. Good support- 
ing photos help to sell ms. Length is 2000 words; 
a few short shorts 1000 to 1200 words. We use 
articles on new ideas and theories of fishing, hunt- 
ing, etc. Must be practical, entertainingly written, 
and well illustrated. Photographs on hunting, 
fishing and camping, dogs, etc. Reports are made 
within one week. Rate of payments averages 1 Yec 
a word, on publication.” 





Pacific Sportsman, 580 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. William W. Paul, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use articles on hunting, fishing, tennis, golf, 
yachting, winter sports, feature articles on major 
and minor sports by PACIFIC COAST WRITERS 
ONLY. We use black and white, Kodachrome or 





STILL MORE 


BALLYHOO! 


Only four first sales during February. 
But, February was a short month. 


To off-set .. . one of the fortunate four 
got his longed-for first editorial check 
from the sale of a 20,000 word novel- 
ette! 


If you don't believe selling a long 
novelette, written by a new and un- 
known writer, is some achievement, 
ask any editor what percentage of 
twenty thousand worders he buys from 
writers who have never sold a word 
before. 


This sale was interesting in several 
ways. I knew the editor well enough 
to ask for a prompt decision which I 
got within a week as the editor was 
kind enough to telephone acceptance. 
All within two weeks of the day this 
client mailed his script to me. 


I know you have often wished you 
could talk with an editor, or, at the very 
least, get your script past the first 
reader and on the desk of the person 
who signs the checks. Well, I did this 
—with cashable results—for four new 
writers during February. Send me good 
material and I can do the same for you. 


A postal will bring you my sales plan 
explaining exactly how I work. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the Publishing District. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 
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SELL YOUR 


SHORT - SHORTS, 
SERIALS, ARTICLES 


WRITERS! I have urgent editorial 
calls for all types of short-short stories 
New Markets opening! [I'll sell your 
short-short stories to national syndicate 
markets serving over 2,000 newspapers. 
Magazines, too, are now wide open for 
this type material; magazine editors have 
asked me for special copy. I am espe- 
cially interested in the work of promis- 
ing beginners. An instructive article of 
mine titled THE TECHNIQUE OF THE 
SHORT SHORT STORY appears in 
the current WRITER’S JOURNAL 
April issue. 

FLASH: Serial and novel authors, I 
have urgent calls for newspaper serials 
for national syndication and book publi- 
cation! Handling rate for newspaper 
serials and book length material, $5.00. 

ARTICLE WRITERS! FEATURE 
ARTICLES WANTED FOR SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE SUPPLEMENTS IN 
METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPERS. 
Reading and handling rates for articles 
are nominal: $2.00 for articles up to 
2,000 words; $3.00 above the 2,000 
word quota. 

My 18 years’ writing and selling exper- 
ience will help you make your stories 
right. Recent sales of clients have been 
made to a variety of national markets- 
THIS WEEK, KEN, FACT DETEC- 
TIVE, ALL STORY, EVERYBODY’S 
WEEKLY, LEDGER SYNDICATE, 
THE NEWS SYNDICATE, CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS FEATURE SYNDI- 
CATE, McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYN- 
DICATE, and others. 


The reading and handling fees for fic- 
tion are very low. $1.00 for short-shorts 
up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 
5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 5,000 
word quota. Suggestions for revision 
offered on manuscripts showing sales pos- 
sibilities. Resubmissions free. Reports on 
scripts made within a week. My agency 
is expanding. I need more promising be- 
ginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


Cloverdale Farms, Woodbine, New Jersey 








Dufaycolor transparencies 35mm. or larger. Pay- 
ment is by arrangement with author.” 


Quality Markets 


Forum and Century, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
do not use fiction. We want controversial, human 
interest, personal problem articles. Style must be 
forthright and provocative. We use short verse. 
Reports are made within two weeks. We pay $50 
to $100 for a 2500 word article.” 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Freda Kirchwey, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “‘We use short factual articles 
of national and international interest dealing with 
economic, political and social questions bearing 
directly on the news. Occasional short poems are 
used. Reports are made within one week. We pay 
lc, and up, on publication.” 


Scribner's Magazine, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Harlan Logan, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use short 
novels, 10,000 to 25,000 words. Articles that are 
objective, incisive, examining people and _ phe- 
nomena influencing American life of 3000 to 
5000 words; personal experiences of interesting 
Americans—500 to 1500 words. Amateur and 
professional photography depicting American life 
is used. Short poems of 16 lines or under. Reports 
are made within two weeks. Pays good rates on 
acceptance.” 





Poetry Markets 


Popular Poetry Periodicals, Sta. A, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Stanley Johnston, Editor. “We 
use nearly all kinds of verse and honest efforts 
toward appropriate poetry as distinguished from 
willful distortions and burlesques of poetry. Limit 
is 80 lines, but can use more 8 to 40 lines; no 
pay; early reply; 30 prizes valuable to poets. A 
stamped and self-addressed envelope must accom- 
pany poems.” 


Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington, D. C. 
Murray L. and Hazel S. Marshall, Editors. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
Petrarchan sonnets only. Reports are as soon as 
possible. Payment is $1.00 for each sonnet, upon 
final acceptance.” 


Stardust, 6011 36th Avenue, Northeast, Seattle, 
Washington. Josephine Ingram, Editor. “This is 
a weekly column of verse appearing in the Seattle 
Star. We want poems up to 16 lines. Human 
appeal, and well written. Reports are made within 
two weeks.” 


Vespers, 966 E. 25th St., Paterson, N. J. 
Henry Picola, Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We use quatrains of 
the Edwin Markham type. We do not need any 
poetry of more than four lines at the present time. 
Reports are made within three weeks. Payment is 
in prizes, only, usually cash.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Fight is On -Get in it! 


UST for the hell of it, pretend for the 

next five minutes that you are a pub- 

lisher. A publisher of ten pulp-paper 
magazines. You pay one cent a word on 
acceptance for every story that you buy. 
You buy only original stories. You are busy, 
happy, and making a profit. So are your 
authors. 


Now along comes the bogey man... 
the reprint pulp paper publisher. He sends 
out a letter to all the pulp-paper agents in 
points East and West. It reads: 


“We are interested in buying second rights 
to A-1 pulp paper yarns from the better class 
pulp magazines. 

“Our budget isn’t high, but we’ll pay spot 
cash.” 


The agents, who on occasion can be as 
short-sighted as any thirsty man offered a 
drink of somewhat questionable water, send 
out letters to their clients. They read: 


“We have a request for second rights on 
good pulp yarns. I don’t think we can get 
more than $5 to $15 a story; or an average of 
around a third to a quarter of a cent a word. 
However, it will be a cash sale. 

“T’ll ask the publisher to use a nom de 
plume for you, and change the characters 
around a little. 


“Will this be O.K.? 
up a few stray dollars.” 


It’s a chance to pick 


The authors getting these letters from 
their agents usually reply by wire, collect, 
something like this: 


“SELL ANY RIGHTS YOU WANT, BUT 
RESERVE MOVIE, TELEVISION AND RADIO 
RIGHTS. ANYTHING YOU CAN GET IS O. K. 
CAN YOU ADVANCE ME FIFTY NOW? NEED 
IT. SEND THIRTY IF YOU CAN’T MAKE IT 
FIFTY. REALLY NEED IT.” 


The agent gets what he can, usually a 
third of a cent a word. The reprint pulp- 
paper publisher then issues his magazines. 
Whereas his competitors are faced with a 
monthly editorial bill of $1,000 a month for 
manuscripts, plus $150 a month for editorial 
help in revising scripts, the reprint pulp- 
paper publisher has a total editorial bill of 


$200 to $350. 


On the average pulp-paper magazine the 
difference between $1,150 and $200 spells the 
difference between profit and loss. 


HE next week, on 25,000 newsstands 

throughout the nation appear two 
magazines. One carries original stories and 
is called Cinderella Stories. The other is 
called Ella Cinder Stories. They look prac- 
tically alike. Readers, either through con- 
fusion, or willing to take a gamble on a 
new magazine, buy Ella Cinder Stories. The 
sale of Cinderella Stories go down by 30%. 
The publisher then cuts his rate from one 
cent a word on acceptance to one-half a 
cent a word on acceptance. The author who 
could live on 50,000 words a month must 
now write 100,000 words a month. His 
stuff isn’t as good, because he is rushed. The 
publisher cuts him down to 50,000 words to 
improve his output, and the author promptly 
proceeds to write another 50,000 words under 
a nom de plume for another house. The 
author slips, and in a year he’s out; cold. 


HEN you sell reprint rights to an 

original pulp-paper story to a reprint 
pulp-paper magazine that competes on 
American newsstands with your original 
markets, you hurt the original publisher, and 
that eventually hurts you. 


I was in the executive office of Street & 
Smith last month. With me were H. W. 
Ralston, the business manager, and Allen 
Grammar, the President. 
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They both said: “To authors who sell 
reprint pulp fiction to our competitors, S&S 
remains a closed market.” Another publisher, 
an able, honest, forthright man, and an asset 
to the pulp publishing trade, owner of a very 
large magazine string, wrote us: 

You would like me to give you some ideas 
on the subject of the reprint houses? It’s like 
asking whether or not I’d like to go to Miami, 
or Key West, or Sun Valley. The pleasure 
would be supreme! 

Naturally, it’s only fair to divide it into two 
categories: How do the reprint houses hurt 
the authors, and how do they hurt the orig- 
inal pulp paper publishers? 

Considering the first, it is obvious that, (1) 
Reprint houses cheapen an author’s name. 
Since it is necessary for the reprint houses to 
purchase all of their materials at the very low- 
est prices obtainable, their covers, illustrations, 
Paper, printing, etc., are of an inferior char- 
acter. 

(2) Reprint houses lower author’s rates 
throughout the entire field. This is a subject 
that I feel many authors don’t even stop to 
consider. But it is not only possible for this to 
happen—it has happened! The author says 
to himself, “Why can’t I earn a little extra 
money without any extra work by selling 
second serial rights to the reprint publisher?” 

But he doesn’t realize that the reprint pub- 
lisher’s magazine sits on the newsstand right 
beside that of the original publisher. Also, 
that there are many, many magazines, and 
how is a transient reader going to be able to 
tell from just a casual glance, as he walks past 
the newsstand, which magazine belongs to the 
original publisher, and which to the reprint? 

Maybe the original publisher happens to 
walk past that newsstand and sees the two 
magazines. Naturally, he figures to himself 
that if the reprint publisher pays an eighth of 
a cent, or a quarter of a cent, for a particular 
author’s name that he pays from one to two 
cents for the privilege of using, he 
to do this, and hence reduces the price he pays 
the author by a half cent a word, or even 
more. 

On the other hand, supposing the author 
has sold, not a reprint, but one of the old 
stories he dug up out of the trunk in the attic, 
and let’s say the scene is the same: A new 
reader comes to the newsstand. 
read stories by Joe Zilch. His eye spots the 
name Joe Zilch on the_ reprint 
magazine, so he buys it. 
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He has always 
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so every time in the future 
when he sees Joe Zilch featured on the covet 
of a magazine he will not buy it. The 
he didn’t know was that Joe Zilch 
s, but that he had 
to pick the right ma 


could still 
just failed 
zazine to get them. The 


write good storie 


next step is that the original publisher 
notices that when Joe Zilch’s name is on the 
magazine the sales begin to fall. So he either 
reduces Joe Zilch’s rate or doesn’t buy his 
stories any more. 

You may think this is far-fetched, but I 
assure you that it is not, because I have had 
many dozens of letters from readers which will 
bear me out. Everybody is by nature a bar- 
gain hunter, and you know as well as I that if 
you start selling something to somebody for 
less money than the market price it’s going to 
get around pretty soon, and after a while a 
new low price will be the market price. 

More serious than that, however, is the fact 
that the reprint publisher takes up good space 
on the newsstands, and makes it impossible for 
the original publisher to get proper display 
for his products. As a result, his own sales 
decrease and you have a cat-and-dog fight in 
which neither party is in a salient position to 
make a profit out of his business. 


HE editor of another large, respon- 
sible, original pulp-paper publishing 
houses wrote us: 

The reprint menace is a grimly serious 
one, and this situation is representative of 
sorry practices in the publishing business 
today. 

Writers, tempted by the offer of a small 
amount of cash for the rights to some story 
they have written several years ago, are 
today being exploited. The existence of 
more than a hundred pulp fiction maga- 
zines is becoming seriously imperiled by the 
reprint publishers. And with it goes markets 
buying several millions of words from hun- 
dreds of writers twelve months a year. 

An author owns the rights to some pre- 
viously published story. The reprint pub- 
lisher offers him a slight sum for the whole 
bulk of wordage, and the author is content. 

But here is what happens behind the 
The publisher of the reprint maga- 
zine changes the title of the story, features 
the name of the author on the cover of his 
The reprint house is bound to 
make a profit. He has bought the tale for 
He has little editorial expense, for 
the story is already edited. The story is a 
darned good one—that’s why he bought-it, 
in the first place. 
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temporary pulp magazines, and there’s a 
strong chance that many new readers will be 
attracted over to his book. 


Meanwhile, the author needs money. He 
writes a brand-new yarn, wants fair rates for 
it. He is surprised to learn that his best 
market now pays lower rates than formerly. 
For his favorite house runs its magazines on 
an original MS basis, refuses to indulge in 
reprint methods, and consequently, has taken 
original ones, and the better-paying maga- 
zines lose circulation through this competi- 
tion. 


The pressure goes even further. Original 
houses that would normally bring out new 
magazines begin retrenching. Markets be- 
come scarce. Rates get lower and lower. 

And so the vicious circle goes. Writers 
are unaware of the fact that the selling of 
reprint rights means that they are competing 
with themselves! And that eventually they 
will be without any markets. 

Original publishers are banding together, 
doing their utmost to eliminate this practice. 
Several houses are not buying from authors 
who sell reprint pulp rights. Another house 
now insists on buying all rights from the 
author, to make certain that the sale of 
reprint rights is impossible. 

Of course, movie, radio, book, foreign, 
etc., rights are released upon request. 


How to help combat this practice? If 
you own the rights to one of your pre- 
viously published stories, do not sell North 
American reprint rights, or second serial 
rights. Buy only magazines featuring the 
notice, “Every Story Brand-New,” or its 
equivalent, on their contents page. 


Help yourself by looking ahead. 


Reprints of this editorial may he had free from 
WRITERS’ DIGEST by publishers desiring to enclose 
same with their editorial correspondence. Reprints are 
also available to writers’ clubs. 





THE MACINTYRE SCHOOL 


(Able—Advanced—Progressive] 


offers a course in creative writing from the ground up. Begin- 
ning with grammar, diction, style and correct literary form 
university-trained man will teach you how 
articies, verse. Persona! letters with all instruction. Ms. typing 
35c per thousand words Mimeographing. Consultation free. 
Terms reasonable. Ph. Santa Monica 25836. 


GORDON C. MaciINTYRE 
(B. A, Pomona; M. A. Columbia) 
18051 Malibu Rd., Pacific Palisades, Calif. 














YOUR PLAY PRODUCED 

in the Broadway Theatrical District by a 
well known Director and by the same 
groups of Players from which have come 
such stars as Alice Brady, Clark Gable and 
Jeffrey Lynn, recent screen sensation of 
“Four Daughters” and “Yes, My Darling 
Daughter.” 


AFTER PRODUCTION 
Your Manuscript returned to you with 
Complete Criticism, Director’s Production 
Notes, Program, Pictures of Set and Copies 
of Publicity. 


THE COST IS LOW 
Because we are in constant NEED of 
ORIGINAL PLAYS. Our present sched- 
ule calls for twenty 3-Act Plays and one 
hundred 1-Act Play each Season. 


INVESTIGATE 
Our PLAY CLINIC which offers the most 
unique system of Cooperative Criticism in 
the Writing Field including Reading, Crit- 
icism, Production and Marketing. 


WRITE 


For complete details regarding our Three- 
fold Service. 


THE LODER STUDIOS 


Literary Service and Play Clinic 


140 West 71 Street, New York City 














The odds are 


YOU TOO GAN’T WRITE 


BUT if you have talent and can take frank 
criticism from experienced writers, we 
can help you. 

MEETINGS 


Mondays at 8:30 P.M. 
Admission fifty cents 


BY MAIL 


$3 per manuscript up ae 
to 5000 aol VAR 


NEW WRITERS’ LABORATORY 


113 West 11th Street, 


New York City 

















WE SPECIALIZE 


In Marketing 


PLAYS 

NOVELS 

POETRY 

FULL LENGTH MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt Action! 
No Reading Fee! 


Send Manuscripts to 


KEN MANAGEMENT 


73 W. 44th St., New York 
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A Critic is known bythe Stories 
he doesn’t criticize! 


HE Criticism Department of WRITER'S DIGEST, though the most important 
department of our business, is the smallest. We wish it were a lot bigger, and, 
could we find adequate literary critics to employ, we would promptly enlarge it. 





But the kind of man who has spent ten to twelve years of his life behind an editorial 
desk, plus another few years as a literary agent and still retains a sound sense of 
story values plus a geniality born of human understanding is rare. That's why we 
have been able to find but one critic that we could afford to employ. 

During 1938 we made a lot of enemies among people whose work we slapped, 
and among other people whose work we wouldn't do. We also made a few friends, 
and received, unsolicited, the letters of several hundred people who were eminently 
satisfied with our work on their manuscripts. 


When you send your script to WRITER'S DIGEST for criticism you receive the 
following painstaking, carefully thought out services: 











1. A detailed analysis of the overcome any shortcomings in your 
script itself. writing. 
2. Suggestions as to where it 4. A frank discussion of your 
may be improved. own native literary talent, and sug- | 
gestions regarding the field to | 
3. Suggestions concerning the which you should aim. 
easiest way (and this means the 
hardest way, because anything 5. Specific marketing sugges- 
worth having is hard to get) to tions when warranted. 


The rates for this service are $1 for each 1,000 words up to 5,000, and 60 cents 
per each 1,000 words thereafter. Checks should be enclosed covering the correct 
amount when mailing script. Our work takes from 2 to 10 days. We want to serve 
you, and believe we are capable of helping you. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 





WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 











———E 
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““UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


e A D'Orsay Storyette 
THE REWARD OF DETERMINATION 


A point I have made time and again in my published articles, my text books, and my 
correspondence—that success in literary work comes, not to the merely talented but to the 
talented and persevering—is illustrated once again by two letters on my desk this morning. 
The first is from a writer whose first few stories, sent me in the Criticism and Sales Service, 
I had to reject because nothing could be done with them. However, he grimly stuck to his 
job, and his first book, published by MacMillan’s a few months ago, is now in its fourth 
edition and will doubtless see many more. He writes me: 

“Thank you for the help you gave me in revising the book—and in other ways.” (*) 

The second letter also is from a writer who came to me without a single sale to his credit, 
and whose first few stories I also had to reject. He, too, benefited by my criticisms, and, 
despite his great success, is still working with me. Here’s what he says: 

“I may not be literary, but no one can say I’m not prolific. More than 900,000 words 
written in 1938, and close to 800,000 words sold, isn’t so bad, after all!” (*) 

And here’s a letter of a different type. It is from the head of the Department of Education 
of a great College, and himself a writer: 

“The excellent help you gave my wife years ago has by no means been forgotten. And 
now my 19 year old daughter wants to write. Will you take her on? We've had several 
critics first to last, my wife and I, but an old slogan you used to publish is certainly true: 
‘You can PAY more—but you can’t GET more!’ In looking for help for my daughter, I 
thought of you first of all.” (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

If YOU wish to succeed at last, it will pay you to write me. If desired, I shall be pleased to refer you to 
as many successful clients as you wish, for they are in virtually all the magazines—all the time—while their 
novels are in the libraries. 


44-page booklet, ‘“‘THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” FREE on request. It tells of my 
work with writers, gives my credentials, and also contains other vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 


designed to protect your pocketbook. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$3. 00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (includ- TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 





ing ‘‘short short-stories’’) ; for longer stories the fee is of a story with my time and money, instead of asking 

$3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thou- the author to do so. 

sand words (or fraction) thereafter. - Recicn M 40,- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent. 

000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, My sales office is located in the heart of New York’s 

$30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.60. publishing district, and my resident representative sub- 
This fee is INCL USIVE. There is no other charge mits my clients’ accepted scripts in person to the edi- 

of any kind. If a manuscript is available 7 = _ tors in accordance with my detailed instructions in 

made so by revision, the Service includes ALL N each case, thus assuring you of the best personal 

SARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SU BMISSION contact with editors. 








| 

| HOW TO SELL TO THE SLICKS 

I Having been asked by many correspondents to give them concrete advice on “slanting” 
|| for the first-class markets, I have had reprinted one of my own published stories, which 
appeared in The Woman’s Home Companion, together with a thorough explanatory analysis 
showing, step by step, how the plot was conceived and built up and the story written. 

If you wish to try for the great smooth-paper markets, this reprint, some 14,000 words 
in length, is yours for the asking—but if you send along a stamp or two to help with the 
expense I shall think you a very generous person. 

Later on I may issue such reprints of other stories of mine, of different types, published 
in leading magazines, but because of the considerable expense involved (about 15c each) 
I cannot ey commit eseoesendn somite _ | 




















LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing’ ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell’ ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. Beverly Drive - - - - - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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Editorial Requirements of Each 


by Kenneth Houston 


om» INVITATION TO GENIUS 
> by Puiton Oxrster 
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on sale 


all newsstands 


35c the copy 
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